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THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


Some Health Hints. 


The diseases that threaten the Piedmont people 
at this season of the year are grip and pneumonia. 
Farmers often live several miles from a doctor. 
In ease of a sudden attack of pain in the side or 
chest, preceded by a chill, a plaster made of mus- 
tard vinegar and white of an egg applied as soon 
as possible, may give relief and effect a cure. 
Every farmer should keep a good liniment, a box 
of ground mustard and a bottle of turpentine on 
hand for emergencies. Get the advice of your 
doetor and buy such specifies as he would recom- 
mend. Do not physic the family with every 
nostrum recommended in advertisements. Pro- 
tect the feet well with thick shoes. When work- 
ing in the field have your coat handy to throw 
you knock off. When resting never sit 
To prevent typhoid fever 
See that no surface 


on when 
on the wet ground. 
look after the well or spring. 
water has a chance to contaminate your wells. 
Around many country kitchens there are disease- 
breeding slop holes where all the refuse from 
the kitchen is poured out. A kitchen sink with 
an underdrain leading off one hundred feet or 
mere from the house will make a clean, sweet 
kitchen yard. A garbage can or bucket should be 
kept handy for refuse matter that will not go 
through the strainer of the sink. A little timely 
caution will insure health and cleanliness, two of 
the greatest blessings that can come to any 


family. 
Plant Oats. 


Everywhere in the Cotton States farmers are 
passing resolutions to cut off the cotton acreage 
25 per cent. Those who have sown no small 
grain have the land, the hands and the stock. 
What will they do with it? They must not be 
discouraged. Let them begin by selecting about 
four acres of good land to the horse, break well 
as soon as the ground is dry and plant with an 
oat drill, four to five pecks of Appler or Red 
Rust Proof Southern oats, using as much guano 
as they would on their cotton. Follow oats with a 
bushel of clay or unknown peas to the acre. The 
oats and pea-vine hay will cost no more to raise 
and gather than a cotton crop. At market prices, 
they can get $30 to $40 an acre. That will beat 
cotton. If one has a rich bottom not apt to over- 
flow, let him sow two bushels of the Burt or ninety- 
day oats—February 15th to March 10th. They 
will come off in time to plant corn June 10th to 

15th, which is early enough. The farmer who 
plants ten to twelve acres of cotton to the horse, 
and raises all the corn, small grain, hay, sorghum 
and potatoes possible, will be surprised at re- 
sults. 

Exhausting Land. 


Several Spartanburg farmers have told the 
writer that they were afraid of exhausting their 
land by sowing oats, planting sorghum or double- 
cropping. Such cautious farmers will always have 
poor land and light crops. Where it is possible, 
Piedmont lands should be made to yield two crops 


aa.” ‘ a 
a S pei a 


every year. This is possible, except in the case 
of cotton. Even with that crop, rye or crimson 
clover may be sown in September and make fair 
spring pasturage; or it will improve the land if 
plowed in. Deep plowing and double-cropping, 
with cowpeas planted or sown, will improve the 
land and bring in the ready money. A crop that 
will not exhaust land is not worth raising. The 
wise farmer will supply.the waste by judicious ro- 
tation and culture. CHAS. PETTY. 
Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





A WARNING TO DAIRYMEN. 


Oleomargarine Manufacturers are Attempting to Re- 
duce Tax on Oleo and Southern Dairymen Should 
Send Represenatives to Congress. 


Messrs. Editors:—You 
oleomargarine bill was before Congress the South- 
ern members of Congress did not stand by the 
dairy interest of the South and for pure butter. 

The manufacturers of oleomargarine are now 
making a determined effort to have Congress re- 
duce the tax from ten cents to four cents per 
pound on colored oleomargarine. Then. if they 
secure their reduction, they will come again and 
ask for the entire removal of the tax. 

There are a few men in the Southern States 
who have worked hard to upbuild the dairy inter- 
est in our Southland. It is gratifying to these 
men to note the many improvements in dairying 
and to see that there is now more activity in this 
industry than ever before. 

Now it behooves every butter-maker in the 
Southern States to take a part in this oleomar- 
garine question before Congress. Be active, and 
aet quick. 

It is suggested that a representative dairyman 
from each Southern State be appointed to go to 
Washington and lay before each Senator and 
member of Congress from the delegate’s State, 
the dairymen’s side of the question. 

Of course, no man can quit his work for ten 
days or two weeks and bear the expense of a trip 
to Washington. But every butter-maker can 
sell one pound of butter and donate the proceeds 
for their purpose, and he ean send the amount 
to The Progressive Farmer and name the man 
whom he thinks best suited to interview the Con- 
gressmen on this important matter. 

The Dairymen’s Association of Mecklenburg 
County will contribute ten dollars toward bear- 
ing the expenses of a delegate to Washington. 
Let us hear at once from all parts of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and other Southern States. 

Yours truly, C. C. MOORE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Chatham Record: Few farmers have any idea 
how much cotton is left on the seed after the cot- 
ton is ginned. All this is saved at the oil mill 
here and it amounts to nearly a bale a day, which 


is quite an important item. On an _ average 
thirty pounds of cotton is saved from every ton 
(or 66 2-8 bushels) of seed. This is a practical il- 





lustration of the importance of saving in little 
things. 


remember when the. 





The Dairyman’s Mistake. 


Owners of milk cows often make the mistake of 
supposing that a young cow with her first calf 
will give only milk enough to keep the calf in 
good condition. And so the cow and calf are al- 
lowed to run together, under the impression that 
the cow can be taught all about submitting to be- 
ing milked after she has had her second ealf. 

Two mistakes, at least, are made in proceeding 
according to this view. Cows are largely the 
creatures of habit. With the first calf everything 
is new and strange to them, and they then readily 
submit to be milked, regarding it as all right. 
But allow the calves to run with the cows the first 
season, and a habit becomes formed which may not 
be forgotten or overcome in a life-time. When 
they later submit to being milked, there is very 
apt to be an element of “rotest in the submitting. 
We thus see some of the effects of one of the mis- 
takes. 

The other, and perhaps greater, mistake brings 
us up facing the condition where the calf run- 
ning with the cow draws milk every hour or two, 
so that the milk vessels are not distended with 
milk, though the quantity secreted in a given time 
may be quite large. 

And yet this is the proper time for distending 
the milk ducts and expanding the udder to a good 
eapacity for holding milk. 

If the wrong course is taken about these mat- 
ters trouble is almost certain to be realized when 
the next or second calf comes. Then the wish 
will be to have the milk retained for twelve hours. 

If an error like that to which we have referred 
was made at the outset the udder is now more 
liable than it otherwise would be to become hard; 


perhaps milk will be found leaking from the teats; 
perhaps nature accommodates the quantity of 
milk to the capacity to retain it, and so the cow 
heecomes permanently a smaller milker. 

Much of the future character of the cow de- 
pends on the way in which she is managed and 
eared for when she has her first calf.—Home and 
Farm. 
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Crops, Soils and Fertilizers 


CONDUCTED BY B. W. KILGORE, 


State Chemist North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
and Director Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Inquiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
swered. 











EVERY POUND OF COTTONSEED SHOULD BE 
FED TO STOCK. 


Says the Seotland Neck Commonwealth: 

“Some days ago when cotton seed were selling 
at 25 cents per bushel we saw a farmer sowing 
oats on which he put forty bushel of cotton seed 
to the acre. Now, the question often comes up 
whether or not it is better to sell cotton seed and 
take the money and purchase fertiliers or cotton- 
seed meal and put on the land or put the raw 
seed on the land as the farmer in question was 
doing. We leave this question to our farmer read- 
ers, and we will be glad if some one would make 
the calculation and let the other farmers know 
through The Commonwealth what they think 
about it. This is an important matter, and one 
in which every farmer who makes cotton should 
feel a keen interest. We leave the question open. 
Who will answer it?” 

The truth is that neither cotton seed nor cotton- 
seed meal should be used as a fertilizer, but we 
ought to keep stock enough to consume these 
products and thus get two profits from them. 
The following editorial, published in The Pro- 
gressive some months ago, is worth reprinting: 

In North Carolina, over $6,000,000 of commer- 
cial fertilizer are annually purchased. Fully half 
of this immense amount is expended for cotton- 
seed meal. We are taking a feeding stuff and 
using it as a fertilizer. It should be used first 
as a food for farm animals and then when it be- 
comes manure let it go to the soil. 


A ton of cotton-seed meal is worth $20 for 
either feeding or for fertilizers. If that ton is 
applied to the soil, it is worth but twenty-one 
dollars to the user. If it is first fed to animals, 
the user gets twenty-two dollars returns as food. 
But the animal has used but one-fourth of the 
elements in the ton, or five dollars and fifty cents 
worth. There is left through feeding, sixteen dol- 
lars and fifty cents worth of manure. 

DOUBLE PROFIT IN FEEDING. 
The user, then, has a double profit in first using 


as a feeding stuff and saving the voidings as a 
manure as follows: 


Value as a feeding stuff......... $22.00 
Value as a fertilizer............ 16.50 





Total 38.50 


Had this cotton-seed meal simply been used as 
a fertilizer, there would have been a loss of six- 
teen dollars and fifty cents per ton. 


Every feeding stuff contains plant food; some 
are very valuable as fertilizers, others relatively 
poor. If an animal is fed rich food, rich manure 
will be made; if poor, then poor manure will be 
made. Cotton-seed meal, cotton seed, cow-peas, 
cow-pea hay, ete., are of distinet value in this 
respect, while cotton-seed hulls, corn stover and 
corn are relatively low. 

FERTILIZING NALUE OF FEED STUFFS. 


To show the variation in fertilizing values of 
feeding stuffs, the following table is arranged and 
the valuation is made on the basis of materials 
found in ordinary commercial fertilizers: 

POUNDS AND VALUATION PER TON. 

Feeding Stuff. Nitrogen. Phos. Potash. Val. 


Acid. 
Cotton-seed meal .... 136 58 17 $22.08 
Gluten meal ........ 112 8 1 16.04 
Wheat bran ......... 53 58 32 11.10 
Wheat middling ..... 58 19 13 8.71 
Ogenm-meal .......... 36 14 8 5.92 
Corn ensilage ....... 6 6 7 1.24 


ae eae 7 43 7.84 
a re | | 16 12 6.88 
Malt sprouts ........ 71 27 33 12.39 





This table shows that the market price of cot- 
ton-seed meal and its fertilizing value are ap- 
proximately the same. Consequently when this 
material is used as a feeding stuff, the manure is 
very rich in fertilizing constituents. Comparing 
it with corn, ton for ton, there is a difference in 
the manurial value of $16.16. While this factor 
in feeding is very important indeed, it is usually 
overlooked. 

A POINT IN PRAOTIOE, 


It has been shown by repeated experiments that 
a pound of cotton-seed meal is equivalent to 1.13 
pounds of corn, and that a pound of cotton-seed 
meal is worth 1.75 pounds of corn for fattening 
purposes. Taking this in connection with the 
above table, we will realize the immense value of 
the cotton seed products for feeding and manurial 
purposes. It teaches the student this important 
lesson: He cannot afford to sell cotton seed and 
buy corn as a substitute, even though the latter 
is cheaper in price per ton. A loss follows both 
in feeding and in the manure produced. 





HOW TO TERRACE. 





A Subject Every Farmer Should be Studying at This 
Season of Year—Land Saving the Most Vital of 
Farming Subjects. , 


Messrs. Editors:—I find in this week’s Farmer 
a very readible article from “Catawba.” He 
wishes to know more about saving farm land and 
plant food. 

We all know that the soil is the farmer’s bank 
from which he must draw from time to time while 
making his crop. 

To save one’s land from washing and have it in 
condition to yield up liquid plant food at all 
times during the crop growing season, is the most 
far-reaching of all questions pertaining to agri- 
culture. “Catawba” refers to an article I had in 
your issue of 26th April last, and calls up some 
very interesting points. He says the deep plow- 
ing hill side ditches and terraces with fall have 
all failed. 

The old idea was to conduct the water off the 
land so it would not wash. The plan now is not 
to let the water go off the land at all. If it does 
it will take along your liquid plant food and leave 
your land poor in food for the crop. When the 
water falls it must stay where it falls. 

Now how are we to keep it where it falls? We 
must not let the little drops of water get together, 
if so it will be sure to wash and leach out your 
land. 

There are three things which must be done: 
(1) Terrace, (2) plow deep (8 to 10 inches), and 
(3) fill the soil with humus. 


The terrace must be on a perfect level. It takes 
about three years to make a perfectly level ter- 
race. After it is made you have to go over it 
every time it rains, and see where it needs mov- 
ing up or down. The terrace must be so _ level 
that water will stand at the same depth all 
around. There must not be any fall at all. The 
terrace should be broad at base, say five feet and 
12 to 15 inches high. There should be a row 
planted in top of this terrace and the terrace 
vlowed up every time after the field has been 


plowed and after each rain, if you see it needs it. 


No, by no means cultivate across the terraces 
or up and down hills. This would leave your 
bank door open for each robber to take as he 
pleases. Always plow the land along with the 
terrace and run rows the same way. Begin run- 
ning rows along upper side of lower terrace and 
when you have gotten half way up to the other 
terrace at the narrowest place, then run _ one 
above and the other below until you finish up in 
the middle. This keeps all the rows on a level. 
These short rows are the biggest objections to 
the terracing system. 

I got my experience with terracing in Franklin 
County, where the land is more or less hilly. I 





had some terraces in ten feet of one another, 
and they were a success. This was after I had 
tried every plan of ditching with slight falls. 

Down in this county where the land is nearly 
level the terraces should be made at suitable dis- 
tances without reference to the three feet fall. 
Jn these level fields one may plow and cultivate 
across the terraces, but the terraces should be 
plowed up each time after the field is plowed. 
On these terraces the best row of corn or cotton 
in the field will grow. 

Now I know this plan has succeeded, and the 
ditch has failed. I have improved land by the 
level terrace faster than by anything else I ever 
did. It will save your land if you will terrace 
right. 

Let every farmer in North Carolina this year 
plant less and cultivate better, and make more 
per acre. Let one-third of your land grow up in 
hog weeds every year or sew in peas, and then 
vou will learn something you will never forget. 
Stop renting out what you can’t tend yourself, 
and save it for your next year’s crop. The arti- 
cle in last April’s paper was too late for many of 
our farmers, but I hope now each one will try 
terracing and—my word for it—you will be 
pleased. H. F. FREEMAN. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 





Soil Inoculation with Nitrogen Fixing Bacteria. 


The question of soil inoculation for root tuber- 
cles is attracting a great deal of attention at the 
present time. The following is prepared in 
answer to numerous inquiries sent to the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station: 

For the past 20 years it has been common 
knowledge that the legumes—pas, beans, clover, 
alfalfa, ete——have the power of acquiring atmos- 
pherie nitrogen through enlargements upon the 
roots, called root tubercles, which are caused by 
bacteria. Kor nearly the same length of time it 
has been known that applications of those soils 
in which root tubercles are produced to other 
land would cause these tubereles to grow. on 
crops where they would not, previous to such in- 
oculation. 

It was found that different kinds of bacteria 
were necessary to produce root tubercles upon 
different kinds of legumes. Ten years ago Ger- 
man investigators prepared and placed on the 
market under the name of Nitragin, pure cultures 
of the different kinds of bacteria for inoculating 
soils fur different legumes. While these cultures 
in a few instances gave satisfaction, they oftener 
failed. In the meantime, other investigators in 
Germany and in this country kept up the study, 
with the result that the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has devised cultures which are working thor- 
oughly satisfactorily. The following is from the 
Department Year Book for 1902: 

“It should be borne in mind that such inocula- 
tions are usually not necessary in soil that is al- 
ready producing tubercles. While the introduc- 
tion of fresh organisms will generally considera- 
bly inerease the number of tubercles, the effect 
upon the crop is not appreciable, and it is hardly 
worth the expenditure of time and labor neces- 
sary to make the inoculation. Wherever legumes 
that fail to produce tubercles are being grown, 
however, or in those localities where the soil is so 
poor that legumes will not grow, and because of 
the lack of proper organisms they cannot make a 
start, every effort should be made to get the bac- 
teria into the soil.” 

These cultures of bacteria are sent out in 
cakes resembling the ordinary compressed yeast 
eake. ‘By putting these into water to which the 
proper mineral nutrients have been added, they 
will speedily grow in such quantities that even 
such a small package is sufficient to inoculate an 
acre. 

Wherever legumes are being grown unsuccess- 
fully, it will be wise to get cultures of the proper 
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organism and inoculate the soil. These cultures 
can be obtained in limited amount from the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. There are also compa- 
nies that are manufacturing these from the Gov- 
ernment formula. 

However, for successful use it must be remem- 
bered that these inoculations are not designed 
to take the place of the usual careful prepara- 
tion of the soil, nor do they do away with the 
need of mineral fertilizers, nor are they valuable 
for any crop other than the particular legumes 
for which they are recommended. 





Varieties of Corn and Corn Cultivation. 


A recent series of corn experiments at the 
Tennessee Experiment Station are described in a 
new bulletin, and the following conclusions ar- 
rived at—conclusions which the farmer would do 
well to consider before selecting his seed corn 
for this year or deciding on methods of cultiva- 
tion. 

1. The best average yields of corn for four 
years were made by Hickory King with 46.87 
bushels, Champion White Pearl with 43.41 bush- 
els, Improved Leaming with 42.13 bushels, Early 
Leaming with 41.51 bushels and White Rockdale 
with 41.66 bushels. 

2. The smallest per cent of cob to dry ears 
was shown by Hickory King, 13.09, the largest 
rer cent by Large White Flint, 25.07; Yellow 
Creole was a close second with 23.78, and Im- 
proved Leaming third with 19.76 per cent. The 
variation in the per cent of cob may amount to 
nearly 10 per cent. The cob is by far the poorest 
part of the crop, being innutritious and indiges- 
tible, and the breeder of corn should strive to re- 
duce the per cent of cobs to a minimum. 

3. Of the varieties grown for three years, Wis- 
consin Early White Dent made on an average the 
largest yield, 43.52 bushels per acre; Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent was a close second with 43.11 bushels; 
and Virginia Horsetooth third with 42.30 bush- 
els. 

4. For light uplands Hickory King is certainly 
one of the best varieties that has been grown to 
date. Other varieties are Early Leaming, Iowa 
Gold Mine, 100 Day Bristol, and Golden Beauty. 

5. For soils of medium fertility, sueh as second 
bottoms and rich uplands, Coke’s Prolitic, Vir- 
ginia Ensilage and Virginia Horestooth are all 
excellent varieties. Probably the best of these is 
Coeke’s Prolific. There is one drawback to it in 
that the stalk is somewhat weak, a defect that 
ean be corrected by selection. 

6. For rich river bottoms Huffman is one of 
the best types. It is a hardy variety, growing a 
large stalk and a fine car. The ear is almost ideal 
in many respects; the grain is flinty and rich in 
Cocke’s Prolifie and Shaw’s Improved 
river bottom 


protein. 
also give satisfactory results on 
soils. 

". The farmer should remember that in grow- 
ing corn he is after two things—grain and fod- 
der, and not a large, coarse stalk containing a 
high per cent of indigestible matter and a large 
per cent of cob. 


8. The common practice of planting 5 feet 
each way and one stalk to the hill is not compati- 
ble with the best yields. To show the importance 
of planting closer than is commonly done the 
following statement is presented: 100 acres of 
Hivkory King planted at 48 inches would have 
yielded 500 bushels more grain than if planted at 
54 and 1,000 bushels more grain than if planted 
at 60 inches. 

9. The importance of selecting corn is shown 
by the fact that there was a variation of 7 to 19 
days in the dates of ripening and from 9.8 to 14 
tons per acre in the yield of green crop and from 
54.65 to 68 bushels of grain per acre with ears of 
Cocke’s Prolific corn planted in single rows. 
Cocke’s Prolifie is a well established variety, yet 








the results obtained from planting single ears 
show remarkable variation. 

10. In a general way corn planted on soils of 
moderate fertility will respond to the use of fer- 
tilizers, particularly to phosphates and potash. 
Corn loves a soil well supplied with vegetable 
matter and this can generally be supplied through 
the medium of farmyard manure or green crops 
more cheaply than in a commercial form. 

11. In tests to compare the effect of fertilizers 
on Hickory King and Cocke’s Prolific corn some 
remarkable results are noted. It seems that 
Hickory King did not respond freely to the use 
of fertilizers, whereas, Cocke’s Prolific gave 
greatly increased yields, as much as 22.10 bushels 
with farmyard manure, 20.9 bushels with lime, 
and 18.31 with a complete fertilizer, consisting 
of 100 pounds of nitrate of soda, 150 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 50 pounds of mutriate of pot- 
ash. These facts explain why farmers sometimes 
fail to secure satisfactory results with the use 
of fertilizers, as varieties seem to vary widely in 
their capacity for utilizing the same. 





How Farmers Can Save Money. 


Messrs. Editors: There is searcely a farmer 
who is not a buyer, and it becomes him to buy 
the cheapest and best. I have often had farmers 
say: “Well, I want to buy so and so, but don’t 
know where to go to get it.” If you took a good 
live agricultural paper you could find it adver- 
tised in its columns. Again, you often hear of 
men saying this or that is a fraud. I have for 
years bought more or less from men advertising 
in farm journals, and I have always found fair 
treatment. The advertisers are as anxious to 
suit you as you are to be suited. It costs money 
to advertise, and when they get a customer they 
want to keep him, and they know it can be done 
only in one way, and that is by fair dealing. Last 
spring I concluded to buy a lot of small fruit. 
The tree agent came along and I made a bill of 
the kind of trees and plants wanted, and the best 
I eould do with him was $18 for the lot. I 
thought this too much. I took down one of the 
agricultural papers and looked over its columns 
and found several men advertising just what I 
wanted. I wrote them to give me figures on my 
bill, and by return mail got an answer saying 
that for #6 they would fill it. I sent the money 
and got the plants in-a few days, and they were 
all right—more of each kind than I ordered and 
much fresher and stronger plants than those got 
from the tree agent. Thus I was saved $12 on 
one order—enough to pay for the paper for 
twelve years. This is only one instance of many. 
Yet you will find farmers every day saying that 
they can’t afford to take this or that farm paper, 
when if the truth is told they ean’t afford to be 
without it. 

T consider the advertising columns of a paper 
one of the best features of the paper. It puts 
you in touch with the manufacturers and you fre- 
quently save a good deal money by it. 

Tt is not long since a neighbor sent quite a dis- 
tance for a two-year-old bull, and he was com- 
plaining bitterly about the railroad charges, and 
IT asked him why he didn’t buy close to home. 

“You could get just as good stock for less 
money.” 

“Why,” he says, “I didn’t know who had such 
stock for sale.” 

“Why didn’t you look over the advertising col- 
umns of your paper?” 

“Oh,” he says, “I stopped my paper; couldn’t 
afford to take it.” 

Thus you see, again, this man’s economical hab- 
its cost him about $35 or $40 to save a dollar. 

Our best farm papers to-day are very careful 
about taking fake advertisers; they don’t do it 
under any circumstances and one is safe in buy- 
ing from the advertiser. 

There is scarcely a week goes by but what I 
look over the advertising columns of the paper, 
whether I wish to buy or not. I wish to know 


what is going on in the world. It is as neces- 
sary as to read the editorials, and generally more 


sO. H. W. KING. 
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Live Stock and Dairy 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES WM. BURKETT, 


Professor of Agriculture, N. C. A. & M. College, and Agri- 
culturist North Carolina Experiment Station. 
Inquiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
awered. 











Lesson for Young Men. 


There is a young man farming on a rented 
place near Newcastle, Ind., named T. J. White; 
he is known as “Tim” White to the Hosiers, and 
Wrights, and Bundys, and Hodsons, and Meyerses, 
and other Jersey cow devotees in Henry and sur- 
rounding counties. Two years ago Tim White 
found himself with liabilities aggregating two 
thousand dollars; his assets consisted of forty- 
three dollars; good health, ambition, a good wife, 
and a knowledge of dairy farming, coupled with 
the conviction that Jersey cows would “put him 
on Easy Street” quicker than anything else he 
could handle. 

He began buying them here and there—on 
twelve months’ notes—selling their milk, doing 
practically all of the work, and feeding them on 
home-grown stuff exclusively, except a little grain 
he had to buy in winter. Every cow he bought has 
paid for herself before the note was due, and a 
profit besides. In two years these Jersey cows 
have made his assets exceed liabilities, besides 
making a living. The first year he disposed of the 
milk in various ways and no record was kept. 
Since August 1, 1903, he sold to the Newcastle 
creamery; we went to the owners of this cream- 
ery and got the memorandum of milk received 
from Mr. White and the money paid therefor; 
following is the monthly account, with number 
of cows milked each month: 


Lbs. Milk Cash No. Cows 

Delivered. Received. Milked. 
August 9,173 $134.04 16 
September ....... 8,086 115.56 16 
October 4,931 70.44 16 
November 3,867 55.20 14 
December 3,764 53.76 12 
SQHUETY .......... 36M 51.60 9 
Pepe@ary ......... 2,504 35.76 8 
CO ee 33.60 9 
April 3,188 45.48 10 
May ie aie 98.76 12 
a 159.12 15 
July 11,688 166.92 20 


A total of $1,017.24 in the year, milking an 
average of thirteen cows, or an average return 
of over $78 per cow. Since January Ist, consider- 
able whole milk was fed to calves, and in May 
one hundred pounds of butter was made and sold. 
Every cow giving milk is counted, whether old or 
young.—Jersey Bulletin. 





For the cost and trouble required in raising 
them, guineas are among the most profitable fowls 
which can be raised on the farm. They prefer 
to seek their own food in the meadows and fields, 
and so long as they can find plenty themselves 
they will not come to get it. In this way they 
eat up a great number of worms and grubs and 
keep down bugs and beetles to a great extent. A 
good flock of the fowls needs a large range, and 
every farm of any size should be blessed with a 
few at least. It is not profitable to attempt to 
raise them on small ranges, for they will not 
thrive when cooped up the same as other barn- 
yard fowls. A flock of about 20 will range over 
a farm of 50 to 100 acres, and by their persist- 
ence will help to keep down all the bugs and in- 
sects. They will do more. They will help to keep 
down many noxious weeds and wild plant. The 
guineas are also the most trustworthy watch-dogs. 
If taught to roost in the hennery, or close to it, 
they will give the loudest alarms as soon as an 
enemy approaches. Dogs, foxes and human be- 
ings alike attract their attention, and they keep 
up the shrill cries until the enemy has left the 


place. A great many poultrymen try to keep a 
few guineas in their flocks simply for this one 
purpose of giving the alarm when chicken thieves 





“come around.—Exchange. 
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STAND FIRM. 
Texas Cotton Growers are not Weaken- 
ing — Let the South Abide by the 
Action at New Orleans. 


The following letters just received 
from Texas will prove very interest- 
ing to Progressive Farmer readers. 
The tone of these letters are at such 
variance with the news that we are 
daily receiving from Texas via mem- 
bers of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, and the “bear” manipulators 
of that market, that it is refreshing 
to hear direct from the field of ac- 
tion. The letters from New York 
say the Texas farmers are weakening 
and will begin to turn loose cotton 
very rapidly at an early date. They 
send out that news to scare North 
Carolina cotton holders. Doubtless 
the Texas cotton farmers are told 
that the North Carolina farmers are 
weakening and will begin to turn 
loose cotton at an early date. These 
are simply ghost stories concocted 
to frighten some one. The truth of 
the matter is, they are beginning to 
want the farmers to weaken and 
turn loose cotton, and they hope by 
sending out such reports to accom- 
plish their purposes. 

Let the farmers stand firm, refus- 
ing to sell a single bale of cotton un- 
til the price and time agreed upon 
at New Orleans arrives, and then do 
not rush it on the market in such 
quantities as to drive pfriees down. 
If you know of a brother farmer 
who is disposed to sell, advise him to 
hold on just as long as he can, and 
to borrow money on the cotton, as a 
last resort, and put it in storage un- 
til we win in the fight that is now 
on. 

We are gaining ground every day, 
and will continue to gain as long as 
we stand firm. As I have said be- 
fore, this is a battle between the 
manhood of the Southern cotton far- 
mers and the greed of the specula- 
tors. Let the love of home and loved 
ones inspire us to greater deter- 
mination and sacrifices if necessary 
and make us despise any overtures 
that may be made that are short of 
the very purposes we are contending 
for. 


There is too much at stake for the 
cotton farmers to even consider the 
idea of surrendering the position 
they have taken. ‘They are strongly 
fortified—fortified as never before. 
The bankers, the merchants, the 
manufacturers are with them. Those 
agencies, together with the financial 
ability of the farmers themselves on 
account of the high prices received 
for their cotton crop last year, and 
for half of the present crop, and 
the further fact that there has been 
the largest corn and other crops for 
home consumption made this past 
year that has ever been known in the 
history of the South, makes them a 
tower of strength that will astonish 
and stampede the cotton gamblers 
of Wall Street and their allies all 
over the country who are trying to 
oppress them and beat cotton down 
to starvation frices. 

Hold cotton and reduce acreage, 
and the victory is yours. 

Do not propose to do the one with- 





out doing the other, but eombine the 
two—hold cotton and reduce acre- 
age. T. B. PARKER. 





Mr. T. B. Parker, Raleigh, N. C. 

My Dear Sir:—Replying to your 
favor of the 4th, would say that 
everything looks bright in this sec- 
tion, as I have secured ample funds 
to carry all the cotton west of the 
Mississippi River for twelve months 
regardless of where the bears put the 
price. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of 
meeting you at New Orleans, and 
with best wishes, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
K. S. PETERS. 

Calvert, Texas, Jan. 15, 1905. 





Editors The Progressive Farmer, 

Raleigh, N. C.: 

There is only one salvation for the 
farmer, and the South in general, 
and that is, a large reduction in the 
acreage of cotton. The burning of 
eotton and the holding of cotton will 
come to no avail unless the acreage 
is reduced very materially. Any 
fair-minded man knows that the 
burning of cotton is fool-hardy for 
far too many reasons to explain, and 
on the other hand, if the South holds 
over into the next crop one, or even 
two million bales, and plants another 
large crop, they will be far worse off 
than they are now. Therefore, there 
is but one thing to do, reduce the 
acreage very materially, use less 
guano, and by having less land in 
cotton the farmers can cultivate that 
land more thoroughly and reduce the 
cost of producing cotton. 

Texas will reduce her acreage 
without a doubt, and she will also 
hold over and take care of her share 
of this very large crop which the 
South has raised. As per Mr. Hes- 
ter’s figures, Texas has marketed 13,- 
000 bales less up to January Ist than 
up-to January Ist last year. She is 
certainly doing her duty, and feels 
that her sister States will also do 
the same. 

Ctton should not sell for less than 
ten cents; last year it was too high. 





This year it is four cents too cheap, : 
equivalent to $20 per bale. , But if | 
the South raises another ‘such crop, 
we will see next year still lower 
prices. So, therefore, let every far- 
mer reduce his acreage and not say 
that “My neighbor will reduce, I will 
not,” for if they do, they will be 
worse off than they are now. Let 
each man help the other, and don’t 
say, “Well, I had sense and sold my 
cotton early, at a good price, so will 
plant a large crop this year,” be- 
eause if they do, they will not be 
able at any time next year to get 
even a fair price no matter how 
smart they may be. 

Every man in the South should ad- 
voeate and do all he can to be sure 
we get a large reduction in acreage, 
no matter be he farmer, cotton man 


or not, for all branches of business 
are affected by the price of cotton. 
The acreage this year should be re- 
duced at least 33 1-3 per cent, and by 
doing so, farmers will get 10 cents 
for their new crop, and for whatever 
they may carry over. 


F, C. OLDS. 





Waco, Texas, Jan. 13, 1905. 
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COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 


I.—Rowan. 


Messrs.. Editors:—The Rowan 
County Alliance met with Elm Grove 
Sub Alliance Thursday, January 12, 
and although the weather was very 
disagreeable, there was a very good 
attendance. 

It was a very interesting meeting. 
The farmers are beginning to realize 
the need of organization. Several 
very interesting papers were read 
in regard to the cotton question, 
and the following resolutions were 
made: 3 

Resolved 1. That the farmers hold 
their cotton for a higher price. 

2. That the farmers plant just one- 
third as much cotton as they did 
last year. 

3. That the farmers attend all the 
cotton conventions held in the coun- 
ty and State, if possible. 

W. A. BOST. 





II.— Wayne. 


Messrs. Editors:—Wayne County 
Alliance met with the Pikeville Sub 
on Thursday, January 12th. The 
weather was terribly rainy, but we 
had a fine spirited meeting. After 
transacting the regular business of 
the Order, the meeting, as a whole, 
adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved 1. That we, the farmers 
of Wayne County Alliance, pledge 
ourselves to reduce the present cot- 
ton crop of this year 25 per cent 
and the purchase of guano for the 
same 25 per cent. 

2. That we make efforts to raise all 
of our supplies on our farms at home 
and try to induce our neighbors to 
do the same. 

We then adjourned to meet with 
“Home” Sub in April. 

J. M. MITCHELL, Sec. 





III. —Orange. 


Messrs. Editors:—I wish to inform 
you that Orange County Alliance 
held its first quarterly meeting at 
©. O. Ridge Sub Alliance on Thurs- 
day, January 12, 1905. While the 
weather was not very favorable for 
a good attendance, a good many did 
come out, and we had a very inter- 
And while we are 
not numerically strong, we are 
among the few of the tried and true 
that have never let the banner trail 
in the dust. 

We would very much appreciate 
Bro. H. M. Cates’s presence, and a 
few days spent in old Orange in 
raising the fallen and reviving the 
lukewarm. 

I would say that while we are not 
in the Cotton Belt, we are in sympa- 
thy with those that are, and will do 
all we can that the price may be ad- 
vanced to living prices. 

I eannot close without saying a 
word for The Progressive Farmer 
and Cotton Plant. We heartily in- 
dorse all that is found in it. May 
the good work go on and more sub- 


scribers be added to it. 
JNO. A. SYKES, 


esting meeting. 





Secretary. 
IV.—Cumberland. 
Messrs. Editors: Cumberland 


County Farmers’ Alliance held reg- 
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ular meeting January 11th, with 
Wade sub at McMillan Church. We 
had members of the Farmers’ Al- 
lianee with us that had not been to 
such meetings in a long time past. 
We are glad to see farmers take so 
much interest in our county meet- 
ings. We should endeavor to make 
all our county Alliance meetings 
profitable and entertaining to the 
public. We notice that ‘three subs 
in this county are taking an inter- 
est in the “Aid Society,” viz., God- 
win, Flea Hill and Wade subs. They 
paid $69.00 to Mrs. Virginia C. Mc- 
Laurin, widow of John A. McLaurin, 
who was a member of Flea Hill sub 
at his death, November 13, 1904. We 
trust every member of our Order 
will endeavor to attend all the meet- 
ings of their subs in the future. If 
they had attended their sub meet- 
ings, I am under the impression they 
could have sold their cotton to bet- 
ter advantage. They certainly 
would have been better posted on the 
eotton market. 

Our next county meeting will be 
with Geddie sub at Geddie’s school 
Wednesday, before second 
Thursday in April, 1905. 


D. D. BAIN, See. 


house, 





Washington Cotton Growers’ Meeting. 


Messrs. Editors:—The Washing- 
ton County Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation met recently at Frazier’s 
school-house, in Washington County, 
N. C., and perfeeted an organiza- 
tion by electing W. S. Davenport, 
president, and H. A. Litchfield, sec- 
retary. A good many farmers were 
present notwithstanding the stormy 
day. There was great interest mani- 
fested. The low price of cotton and 
cottonseed was discussed: also the 
guano trust. 

On motion, A. G. Walker was 
elected chairman of the executive 
committee in Scurppernong Town- 
ship, I. T. Hassell in Lee’s Mills, H. 
T. Alexander in Plymouth and F. 
S. Swain in Skunersville. 

On motion, the proceedings of this 
meeting be sent to The Progressive 
Farmer for publication. 

W. F. Hopkins addressed the as- 
sociation on “Farming as a Seience.” 

The Cotton Growers and Business 
Men’s Association of Washington 
County is called next to meet at 
Roper, N. C., Tuesday, January 31st, 
at ll a.m. All farmers and business 
men who are in sympathy with the 
movement are requested to be pres- 
ent. 


W. S. DAVENPORT, Pres. 
H. A. LITCHFIELD, Sec. 
Creswell, N. C., Jan. 20, 1905. 





There is a great stir with the far- 
mers about the price of cotton. I 
hope to see the farmers unite very 
soon and pledge themselves not to 
plant but five acres of cotton to the 
one-horse crop. I am one that will 
pledge myself that way. Then in my 
judgment in one year, cotton would 
bring ten cents. I hope your paper 
will coninue to urge the farmers to 
come together and sow small grain 
and raise peas and hay for our own 
stock.—A. A. Jackson, Sampson Co., 
N. O. 
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Preserving Meat on the Farm. 


The old method of pickling meat in 
a strong saltpeter brine is still very 
generally used by farmers in putting 
«wp their annual su~»ly of meat. This 
method produces a strong flavored 
and rather dry and indigestible prod- 
uct. There is a popular impression 
that saltpeter is a very powerful pre- 
servative and that salted meat will 
not keep without it. In facet, salt- 
peter is not a preservative at all. It 
is a strong astringent, hardening the 
meat fibers, expelling the natural 


juices and decreasing the nutritious 


When taken 
into the human body in quantity, 
saltpeter acts as a powerful irritant 


qualities of the meat. 


to the mueus membranes of the stom- 
Death has 
been caused by large doses of this 
substance. 


ach, bowels and kidneys. 


The use of saltpeter up- 
on meat is unnecessary and undesir- 
able. A much better and safer sub- 
stitute is cream of tartar—potassium 
bitartrate. : 

Of reeent 
chemists have not been backward in 


years manufacturing 
offering to farmers and butchers va- 
rious meat preservatives, sold under 
faney and misleading names, at ex- 
horbitant These “patent” 
meat preservatives and coloring mat- 
ters are all injurious to health and 
should be let severely alone. 

To make a good, mild and whole- 
some meat pickle, take the follow- 


prices. 


ing materials, for each 100 pounds 
of meat: 

Common salt, eight pounds; brown 
sugar, two pounds; eream of tartar. 
two ounces; water, four gallons. 

Directions: First boil the water 
for fifteen. minutes and then stir in 
the salt, sugar and cream of tartar. 
Keep hot until all dissolved. Let the 
pickle cool before using. 

Pack the cut meat as 3sclidly as 
possible in a clean barrel. Place 
the larger pieces at the bottom. No 


piece should measure over 6x12 
inches. Pour on the cooled pickle 
and completely cover the meat. 


Cover the barrel tightly and set away 
in a cool, dark, dry place. The meat 
may remain in the pickle until want- 
If to be smoked, remove 
and 


ed for use. 
from pickle after six weeks 
drain for a day or two before smok- 
ing. To smoke, use green _hick- 
ory wood. Those who like a flavor 
may add a few chips of sassafras or 
juniper berries. The smoke-house 
must be dark and air-tight except 
the chimney. This should be cov- 
ered with wire mosquito netting. The 
“skippers” which damage farm- 
cured meat most often attack. the 
meat in the smoke-house. The pa- 
rent of the “skipper” is a fly which 
infests meat houses, but which may 
be easily kept out by means of wire 


netting and well closed framing. 


After smoking until a light brown 
eolor is attained wrap each piece of 
meat in brown paper and enclose in 
bags made of unbleached muslin. Tie 
or sew these securely, then dip the 
bags for two minutes into a thick 
lime or ochre wash to which has 
been added a little salt and some 
liquid glue. The water used in mak- 
ing this wash should have been 
boiled. Instead of bagging the smok- 
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ed meat it may be packed solidly and 
deeply in clean dry oats or chaff. 

It is not generally known that 
fresh meat and sausage may be kept 
sweet and sound during the cooler 
months by boiling or frying until 
about half-cooked and then packed 
solidly into earthen jars. Pour over 
the packed meat hot lard until com- 
pletely covered. Cover the jars and 
set away in a cool, dark, dry place. 

(Signed) 
GERALD McCARTHY, 
Biologist North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh. 





A Diabolical Scheme. 


Farmers are said to be the most 
easily duped of any other class of 
people, and relying on the truth of 
this statement the cotton speculators 
have formulated a new scheme to get 
the cotton now in the hands of the 
producers at five cents per pounds 
or thereabouts; and unless the news- 
papers warn the people of the scheme 
many farmers will be robbed of the 
benefits of the concerted action to 
hold cotten for ten cents per pound. 

Seeing that the cotton growers 
are awfully in earnest in their de- 
termination to get a fair price for 
their cotton or hold it, the cotton 
gamblers have all at once affected a 
great friendship and fellow-feeling 
for the farmer and now offer to take 
his cotton, every bale of it, and pay 


five cents per pound for it, agreeing, 


if cotton advances before the first 
day of July to pay within 60 points 
of the price of snot cotton on the 
New York market at any time to 
farmer wishes to “sell,” the farmer 
to give two days’ notice of the time 
he wishes to close. If the cotton 
speculators ean get hold of the cot- 
ton in this way they can absolutely 
control the market and fix the price 
at any figure they wish. 

There is but little doubt that they 
have sold, for future delivery, all the 
cotton now in the hands of the grow- 
ers, and if they can get the cotton 
shipped to market in such a way that 
they can use it to fill contracts when 
it becomes necessary to do so they 
can keep the price down, otherwise 
they will have to pay the holders of 
cotton such price as may be agreed 
upon. 

Most of the banks will loan money 
on cotton. One of the officers of the 
Bank of Northampton stated to the 
cotton growers’ meeting in Jackson 
the first Monday in January that 
that bank would loan several thou- 
sand dollars on cotton, $25 to the 
bale. Other local banks will doubt- 
less do as well. Many of the com- 
mission houses will advance money on 
cotton and hold the cotton as long 
as the owner may wish. 

Unless the movement on the part 
of the speculators is checked they 
will get hold of enough cotton at five 
cents per pound to control the mar- 
ket. It is the urgent duty of every 
newspaper in the South to warn the 
people of the danger of turning their 
cotton over to the New York gambers 
or their agents.—Roanoke-Chowan 
Times. 
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Books to Aid the Teachers in Nature 
Study. 


Messrs. Editors: Any teacher with 
the proper spirit and enthusiasm can 
introduce Nature Study successfully 
in her school. Every teacher, how- 
ever, feels the need and appreciates 
the aid afforded by good Nature 
Study literature. A great many frec 
bulletins are available. Some teach- 
ers, however, desire to purchase books 
for their own use. A book entitled 
“Nature Study and Life,” by Prof. 
C. H. Hodge, of Clark University, 
and published by Ginn & Company, 
1902, is one of the most charming 
Nature Study books that has ever ap- 
peared. It can be most highly recom- 
mended to every teacher as the best 
book to buy. if the teacher is to own 
only one book. The chapters are as 
follows: 

I. The Point of View. II. Values 
of Nature Study. III. Children’s 
Animals and Pets. IV. Plan for In- 
sect Study. V. Insects of the House- 
hold. VI. Lessons With Botany. 
VII. Elementary Botany. WIII. Gar- 
den Studies—Home and School Gar- 
dens. IX. Nature Study Property of 
Children. X. Nature Study Property 
(econtinued)—Garden Fruits. XI. 
Propagation of Plants. XII. Insects 
of the Garden. XITI. Garden In- 
sects (continued). XIV. Beneficial 


Insects—The Honey Bee. XY. In- 
sects Beneficial and Beautiful. XVI. 
Insectivorous Animals—The Com- 


mon Toad. XAVII. Common Frogs 
and Salamanders. XVIII. Our Coni- 
mon Birds. XIX. The Bird Census 
and Food Chart. XX. Practical 
Domestication of Our Wilds Birds. 
XVI. Taming and Feed Birds. XXTI. 


Elementary Forestry. XXIII. Ele- 
mentary ‘Forestry (continued). 


XXIV. Aguaria—Their Construction 
and Management. XXV. Miscellane- 
ous Animals. XXXVI. Flowerless 
Plants. XXVITI. Flowerless Plants 
(continued )—Moulds, Mildews, Yeast 
and Bacteria. XXVIII. The Grade 
Plan. 


The book is charmingly written, 
excellently illustrated, and in every 
way admirably fitted for this purpose. 
There is a strong leaning toward the 
useful and economic insects and 
plants are studied, when possible, in 
preference to those that have no 
economic value. The lessons on in- 
sect work, with directions for mak- 
ing collections, and for proper home- 
made nets, setting boards, ete., will 
appeal to all. 


The tabulation of insects, bene- 
ficial and beautiful, reveals an un- 
expected array of allies of the farm- 
er. So to the chapter upon the toad 
and its work is encouraging, and a 
little gist of classification is given 
also in this chapter. The most com- 
mon toads, frogs, tree frogs and 
salamanders are characterized and 
their names given. A good chart of 
the common birds enables the teacher 
and pupils to readily draw conclu- 
sions as to injury and good done by 
each kind. 

Chapted 28, on Grade Plans, at- 
tempts very briefly to suggest work 
appropriate to each grade of the 
school. 

The attractive pictures, good bind- 
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ing, paper and type, together with 
the delightful array of subject-mat- 
ter, renders this book the most charm- 
ing Nature Study book. It is in no 
sense a book to be placed in the 
hands of the pupils. It is exclusive- 
ly for the usé of the teacher, to fur- 
nish her with subject-matter, inspi- 
ration and suggestions as to the 
method of teaching. 
F. L. STEVENS, 

A. & M. College,West Raleigh, N. O. 





State Temperance Convention. 


The State Temperance Convention 
held in Raleigh last Thursday, 19th, 
was largely attended and a_ great 
success. 

The resolutions adopted contain 
among other demands of legislation, 
the enactment of laws for all sa- 
loons in the State to close at 8 
o’cloeck; no liquor to be shipped into 
prohibition territory; Watts law to 
apply to rectifiers; no saloons in 
towns less than 200 inhabitants and 
repeal of all laws allowing manufac- 
ture or sale of liquor in little towns; 
second conviction for violating pro- 
hibition law punishable by imprison- 
ment; means of more rigidly enforc- 
ing Watts law by additional territory 
and forfeiture of pharmacist license 
by violating law; where counties se- 
eure prohibition by voting under the 
Watts law, same could have prohibi- 
tion made permanent by the Legisla- 
ture if the people demanded it by a 
majority of qualified voters by peti- 
tion; anti-jug law for the State for- 
bidding handling or drinking liquor 
in restaurants or such places in pro- 
hibition towns; presence of United 
States license to deal in liquor to be 
prima facie evidence of violating 
law; a wet town by such shipment of 
liquor as to become menace to pro- 
hibition territory declared entitled 


to special legislation law; and recom- 
mendation that dispensaries be estab- 
lished where prohibition cannot be 


obtained. 





A Suggestion to South Carolina Alliance- 
men, 


Please find enclosed $1 for sub- 
scription for 1905. Please publish 
an apneal for me to members and ex- 
members of the Alliance and trustees 
of the various County Alliances. 
To them I would say, Let us formu- 
late some plan by which we can agree 
to give to the white orphanages of 
our State, what is known as the Ex- 
change Funds, amounting to about 
$18,000, asking those who have it in 
charge to assist us in our undertak- 
ing. I have conferred with a great 
many in my country and they are 
anxious for this matter to be settled 
in this way. 

C. S. FOLK, 
Ex-President Graham’s_ Alliance, 
Denmark, S. C. 


(County papers please copy.) 





The Progressive Farmer is a good 
farm paper and gives facts plain and 
clear, and I like it because it con- 
tains much information that is given 
out by the experiment station of our 
own State, and because it keeps its 
readers posted on the market prices 
of everything.—W. E. Smith, Settle, 





N. C. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


From ‘‘Sunrise.’’* 


I have walked, I have come, my beloved! I might 
not abide: 

I have come ere the dawn, O beloved, my live 
oaks, to hide 

In your gospeling glooms—to be 

As a lover in heaven, the marsh my marsh and the 
sea my sea. 








Tell me, sweet burly bark’d, man bodied tree 

That mine arms in the dark are embracing ,dost 
know 

From what fount are these tears at thy feet which 
flow? 

They rise not from reasons, but deeper incon- 
sequent deeps. 

Reasons not one that weeps. 

What logic of greeting lies 

Betwixt dear over-beautiful trees and the rain of 
the eyes? 


Ye lispers, whisperers, singers in storms, 
Ye consciences murmuring faiths under forms, 
Ye ministers meet for each passion that grieves, 
Friendly, sisterly, sweetheart leaves, 
O, rain me down from your darks that contain 
me 
Wisdoms ye winnow from winds that pain me— 
Sift down tremors of sweet-within-sweet 
That advise me of more than they bring—repeat 
Me the woods-smell that swiftly but now brought 
death 
From the heaven-side bank of the river of death— 
Teach me the terms of silence—preach me 
The passions of patience—sift me—impeach me— 
And there, O there 
As ye hang with your myriad palms upturned in 
the air, 
Pray me a myriad prayer. 
—Sidney Lanier. 





BRINGING UP THE KID. 





How to Raise Children by the Stockyards Philosophy. 


I’m so blame glad it’s.4 boy that ’'m getting 


over feeling sorry 1% ain’t a girl, and I’m almost 
ently, te - . 


reconciled to its not being twins.. Twelve 
pounds? Bully! Maybe that doesn’t keep up the 
Graham reputation for giving good weight! But 
I’m coming home on the run to helft him myself, 
because I never knew a fellow who wouldn’t lie a 
little about the weight of No. 1, and then, when 
you led him up to the hay scales, claim that it’s a 
well-known scientific principle that children shrink 
during the first week like a ham in smoke. Allow- 
ing for tare, thought, if he still nets ten, I'll feel 
that he’s a credit to the brand. 

It’s a great thing to be sixty minutes old, with 
nothing in the world except a blanket and an ap- 
petite and the whole fight ahead of you, but it’s 
pretty good, too, to be sixty years old and a 
grandpop, with twenty years of fight left in you 
still. ; 

I want to raise our kids to be a poor man’s son, 
and then, if it’s necessary, we can always teach 
him how to be a rich one’s. Child nature is hu- 
man nature, and a man who understands it can 
make his children like the plain, sensible things 
and ways as easily as the rich and foolish ones. 
I remember a nice old lady who was raising a lot 
of orphan grandchildren on a mighty slim income. 
They couldn’t have chicken often in that house, 
and when they did it was a pretty close fit and 
ncne to throw away. So, instead of beginning 
with the white meat and stirring up the kids like 
a cage full of hyenas when the “Feeding the Car- 
nivora” sign is out, she would play up the pieces 
that don’t even get a mention on the bill of fare 
of a two dollar country hotel. She would begin 
hy saying in a please-don’t-all-speak-at-once tone, 
“Now, children, who wants this dear little neck ?” 
and naturally they all wanted it, because it was 
pretty plain to them that it was something extra 
sweet and juicy. So she would allot it as a reward 





*Thisis No. 14 of a serie of Southern Poems selected es- 
ecially for The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant by 
he Editor. 





of goodness to the child who had been behaving 
best and throw in the gizzard for nourishment. 
The nice old lady always helped herself last, and 
there was nothing left for her but white meat. 
It isn’t the final result which the nice old lady 
achieved, but the first one, that I want to com- 
mend. A child naturally likes the simple things 
till you teach him to like the rich ones, and it’s 
just as easy to start him with books and amuse- 
ments that hold sense and health as those that are 
filled with slop and stomachache. A lot of moth- 
ers think a child starts out with a brain that 
ean’t learn anything but nonsense, so when 
Maudie asks a sensible question they answer in 
googoo gush. And they believe that a child can 
digest everything from carpet tacks to fried 
steak, so whenever Willie hollers they think he’s 
hungry and try to plug his throat with a banana. 
You want to have it in mind all the time while 
you're raising this boy that you can’t turn over 
your children to subordinates any more than you 
can your business and get good results. Nurses 
and governesses are no doubt all right in their 
place, but there’s nothing “just as good” as a 
father and mother. A boy doesn’t pick up cuss 
words when his mother’s around or learn cussed- 
ness from his father. Yet a lot of mothers turn 
over the children, along with the horses and dogs, 
to be fed and broken by the servants, and then 
wonder from which side of the family Isobel in- 
herited her weak stomach, and where she picked 
up her naughty ways, and why she drops the h’s 
from some words and pronounces others with a 
brogue. But she needn’t look to Isobel for any in- 
formation, because she is the only person about 
the place with whom the child ain’t on free and 
easy terms.—From “Old Gorgon Graham; More 
Letters From a Self-Made Merchant to His Son,” 


Tv Rasalan << oe pe Sere Cree eee 
by George jlorace Lorimer. “By pérmission “ot 


‘Doubleday, Page & Co., Publishers. 





LIVING A LIE. 


Those People Who Dress or Live Beyond Their Means. 


Dressing or living beyond one’s mean is noth- 
ing less than absolute dishonestly. If you are try- 
ing to do what you cannot afford to do, you are 
living a lic; if you are wearing clothes that you 


eannot afford, they are perpetual witnesses against 


you. They are labeled all over with falsehood; 
your jewelry, your carriages, your furs and your 
costly gowns tell me that you are rich when you 


live in a poverty-stricken home and when your 


mother is obliged to make all sorts of sacrifices 
to enable you to make this false display, you lie 
just as surely as you would if you should try to 
deceive me by your words. 

The consciousness of being well dressed, and 
yet owing for it, of riding in carriages which 
one cannot afford, or of patronizing expensive 
hotels and restaurants which one cannot by any 
stretch of imagination or sophistry afford, is de- 
structive to all respect, to truth and honesty and 
to manhood and to womanhood. You cannot af- 
ford to wear lies or to eat lies any more than 
you can afford to tell lies. 

There is only one possible result upon character 
of falsehoods whether acted or told, and that is 
rerpetual deterioration and demoralization. No 
one ean live a lie, or act a lie, without being 
dishonest. When a man sacrifices his honesty he 
loses the mainspring of his character, and he can- 
not be perfectly honest when he is lying by fre- 
quenting costly hotels or restaurants, by wearing 
expensive clothing or by extravagant living when 
he eannot afford it.—Success. 





The Right Kind. 


Customer—“But that umbrella looks so awfully 
cheap and common; the price you ask for it is 
yreposterous.” 

; adler “iy dear sir, that’s the beauty of that 
umbrella. It’s really the best quality, but it’s 


made to appear cheap and common so no one will 
think it worth stealing.”—Philadelrhia Press, 





~ 


‘‘Free Consultation.’’ 


The worst fake of all, is the medical advertise- 
ment which induces invalids to write to the “great 
doctors” for relief. 

It makes no difference whether the advertise- 
ment offers “free consultation” or not. The con- 
sultation consists in the victim’s writing of his or 
her symptoms and receiving in reply a “form let- 
ter” or ready-printed advice to take certain medi- 
eines which the “council of physicians” have pre- 
pared to fit the case and have expressed C. O. D. 
$5.00. The medicine is usually very stimulative 
so that the patient imagines improvement  be- 
cause he “feels better.” No matter if the deluded 
victim is thus trifled with until tottering into the 
grave, the swindlers care nothing for human life 
if they can be permitted to carry on their profita- 
ble traffic in fake medicines, sent out often by 
men who know nothing whatever about medicines. 

The letters received by one such institution are 
then sold by the thousand to other firms who send 
their own circulars to the writers. Women write 
their most confidential physical seerets to the 
“great doctor” and these letters are hawked about 
the country at a regular market price of from $2 
to $25 or $30 a thousand. They constitute a regu- 
lar item of trade amongst “mail order adver- 
tisers,” for circulating.—Home Magazine. 





The Retort in Kind. 


Lord Roberts once found himself in the centre 
of new friends in a London club. There was a 
very tall gentleman present, who, evidently be- 
lieving himself to shine as a wit, seized every op- 
portunity of raising a laugh at other people’s ex- 
pense. 

On being introduced to Lord Roberts, the wit 
hent down patroizinet: +9. his-ordship, and re- 
marked, “TI have often heard of vou, Bik shad- 
ing his eyes with one hand as though the famous 
general, being so small, could be seen only with 
difficulty, “I have never seen you.” 

To this Lord Roberts promptly replied, “I have 
often seen you, sir, but I have never heard of you.” 
—Argonaut. 





A Small Advantage. 


=“ 
During his reeent visit to Washington, "eel ) 


Chandler Uarris, of “Unele Remus” fame, told of 
a conversation that he onee heard between two 
Georgia piccaninnies. They were discussing the 
recent conversion of the father of one of them. 

“Has yo’ pappy quit whippin’ you sence he 
jined de church?” asked one of the piceaninnies 
of the other. 

“No, he ain’t quit whippin’ me,” said the other, 
“but he’s quit sayin’ it hurts him worser dan it 
does me!” 





The Umbrella. 


A man went into a hotel and left his umbrella 
in the stand, with a card bearing this inserip- 
tion attached to it: 

“This umbrella belongs to a man who ean deal 


a blow of 250 pounds weight. I will be back in ten 
4 bg 
min. 


On returning to seek his property, he found in 
its place a card thus inscribed: 
“This card was left by a man who can run 


twelve miles an hour. I shall not return.”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 





The whole story of “The Simple Life,” as writ- 
ten by Wagner, is told in the three words which 
make the motto of the State, “Esse quam videri,” 
which means, don’t pretend to be anything but 
what. you are. Once a frog burst trying to seem 
as big as an ox, and most of us burst in the 
same way. Lead “The Simple Life.” It’s all 
right, and in it lies contentment and happiness— 
scarce articles nowadays.—Charlotte Chronicle. 





“Gimmie a pound uv tea.” 

“Green or black?” 

“It don’t mek no difference—it’s fer a blind 
woman.’ —Leslie’s Weekly. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “‘ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


There is not a woman living who 
will say that the training of the 
child is wholly the mother’s care. 
Our trouble with our country now 
is because the mothers have been 
compelled to do most of the training 
for years past with only the little as- 
sistanee rendered by teachers in the 
school-room. I do not mean to say 
that women cannot distinguish right 
from wrong; for their perception of 
the smallest deviation is execeding- 
ly aceute, much more so in fact than 
that of men; but woman in her 
anxiety to have her children perfect 
given to nagging. She 
does not mean it as such; she sim- 
ply cannot be quiet when she sees 


beings, is 


John eat with his knife, or hears 
the Iler life is 
made up of trivialities, and these lit- 


Susie slam door. 
tle incidents are to her what a minor 
mishap in business is to a man. Of 
course she corrects John and Susie, 
and it often happens that before she 
has finished one of the 
children has committed a 


speaking 
younger 
more flagrant transgression of home 
rules by wiping his nose on his coat- 
sleeve. Of course no mother will 
tolerate that uncleanly habit; so she 
indulges in another correction. Papa 
drinks his coffee as soup with a de- 
eided gurgling sup; and little Bob 
has waited his opportunity to do 
likewise until company comes to tea. 
Then he “shows off” to perfection by 
sipping louder than para does. The 
mother “makes eves” or shakes her 
head to correct him, and is greeted 
with a roguish smile and an audible 
ejaculation, “That is the way papa 
drinks.” What can she do then but 
suffer humiliation? So many little 
offences call for numerous correction 
during the day that toward night 
she feels weary in body and mind, so 
much so that when a neighbor calls 
to tell her that John has been guilty 
of throwing rocks at her chickens, 
she does not care if he did throw the 
rocks or whether or not he killed 
one: so she quietly folds her hands 
and leans her acking head against 
the back of her chair and prays to 
be delivered from so much care. The 
case is sometimes reported to the 
father, who laughs and says: “Well, 
did you punish John?” or “If there 
was any harm done, I will foot the 
bill.” Now that “did you punish 
him 2” was the last straw, an the lit- 
tle woman cries in spite of herself, 
for she alone knows the vexations of 
the day and how litile will-power is 
left in e tired body. John has es- 
caped the penalty of his little crime 
and thus put another brick en the 
pavement to the penitentiary, per- 
hays. 

A mother usually detects i! little 
faults and diserepencics in the chil- 
dren kcfore the “ather dreams that 
they exist. It often-times happens 
that when she goes to him in her 
anxiety to save the child from the 
inevitable consequences of his course, 
he calmly tells her “that she is mis- 





taken and it is only her nerves that 
make her think such things.” One 
day her boy is brought home too 
drunk to know that she is his moth- 
er, and then they both realize that 
“her nerves” were not the cause of 
her suspecting the ill conduct of her 
child. Too late alas! for the father 
to regret his indifference to her ap- 
peal for help. All women appreciate 
and admire the strength of manhood, 
and I care not how much they may 
clamor for woman’s rights, nor what 
mannish air she may assume, there 
are times when she would like to 
have a strong arm on which to lean, 
a manly man to help her earry life’s 
burdens. Can a man feel that he is 
a man indeed who has taken his 
stand beside a representative of the 
weaker sex as her protection and 
stand there passively or utterly indif- 
ferent, she daring not touch even 
his coat sleeve for fear of a growl, 
or “her nerves?” "oes he believe 
that he is helping her discharge life’s 
duties? Can he be so deluded? “I 
have cares enough at the office; don’t 
tell me of your trivial affairs at 
home; I just won’t have it”—and she 
cries in her helplessness. But to 
what earthly power must she turn, 
if not to him for help? ‘Talk about 
your divoree laws, revision, ete., but 
if you will kindly shake the fathers 
of our State until they awake from 
their lethargy and help to set a frop- 
er example for the next generation, 
we will not need so much legislation 
on this question in the future. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Temperance Work That Counts Most. 


Dear Aunt Jennic:—Sometime ago 
you asked the fathers and brothers 
to join your circle, and since then I 
have thought of penning you a few 
lines, but I have not had the time 
nor the courage. 
permit, I will come in and chat a 
little while. 

Now as this is New Year, and we 
all have, or should have, made good 
resolutions for 1905, let us all who 
have resolved to do better never be 
satisfied until we feel the sweet joy 
of an approving conscience. Let us 
all, and especially the fathers. moth- 
ers and teachers, resolve to do more 
for the happiness of each other and 
the improvement and betterment of 
the world. Let us resolve to do more 
for the training of the childzen, and 
be careful of the example we set 
and the influence we wield. For up- 
cn the hcme training and the teach- 
ers of our country rest its future 
welfare and the freedom and liber- 
ties which it enjoys. 

If the mothers and teachers of our 
country would realize the responsi- 
bilities and the sacredness of the 
trust placed upon them by the rear- 
ing and training of the youth of 
our country, it would soon be blessed 
with an intelligent. and Christian 
citizenship. And I want to say a 
few words upon the great subject of 
temyerance and then I shall be ready 
to depart. 

In the first place, did it ever occur 
to you that those who are waging the 
great war against intemperance that 


But if you will 





nine times out of ten they fight at 
the wrong end of the line? Now 
don’t understand me to say that 1 
favor intemperance in any way 
whatsoever, for I believe in letting 
your moderation be known to all 
men. And, too, are we not intemper- 
ate in more wavs than one? We 
certainly are. Often we are intem- 
perate in eating, in dress and in 
many other ways. But did you, who 
long and pray for the reign of tem- 
perance, ever stop to think that if 
its reign ever comes, it must come 
when men have been bronght up in 
the true and right way? That the 
most effective work is, and must be, 
done in childhood and young man- 
hood, at the mother’s knee, around 
the fireside and in the school-room ? 

We all know it is very difficult 
for a drunkard to reform, or be re- 
formed. Do you ask “Why?” Be- 
cause, usaully, he was not taught 
in childhcod the proper lessons of 
right living. He was not taught the 
awful results of drunkenness, and 
while he was growing to manhood, he 
acquired the habit of drinking and 
the appetite for stimulants and in- 
toxicants; and when he becomes a 
man, and would gladly and willingly 
throw off his old habit, he finds the 
appetite stronger than his will-tpow- 
er, and as often as he tries to quit 
this habit he fails. Then he sees 
the fault lies in his childhood train- 
ing. He knows if he had been taught 
that it was wrong to use whiskey or 
intoxicants, except for medicinal 
purposes, he would not be a drunk- 
ard and could throw off this giant, 
which has taken his money, his self- 
respect, his morals, his religion, his 
health, his mind and all that goes to 
make a true man—an honest man— 
and a man who is pure and clean. 

You can never purify a stream by 
trying to cleanse its mouth; only by 
starting to cleanse it at the source 
can you do the most effective work. 
The fountain or source of a stream 
must be clear, pure and sweet or its 
water will be muddy, unclean and 
bitter. 

And there I hear Aunt Jennie say: 
“You have stayed long enough.” 
But if I can start some one, who 
has the eare and nurture of children 
at heart, to think on risht lines, I 
feel that I shall not have written in 
vain. 

SOUTH CAROLINA BOY. 

Lexington Co., S. C. 





Two Pictures. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—The follow- 
ing little story called “Two Pictures” 
I send to you, hoping that some of 
the “cousins” will enjoy it. 

They were not great masterpieces, 
painted by well-known artists; nor 
did they adorn the walls of a famous 
art gallery. Indeed, they were prob- 
ably never seen by more than one 
person. But James Wilson saw 


them, and a great influence they had 
upon him. One bright afternoon, in 
early autumn, he was walking along 
the brow of a hill with only his 
thoughts for companions, when a 
turn in the road brought him to a 
clearing and showed him the wonder- 
ful beauty of a glorious sunset. The 
great red sun hanging low over far- 
away hills, piles of white clouds 





tinged here and there with rich am- 
ber and rose color, banks of purple 
and gray along the horizon, made a 
sight no earthly artist could repro- 
duce. The man gazed at the ever- 
changing scene, and fancied he saw 
in its fleecy depths the outline of 
the Capitol of Washington. Through 
one of the windows he caught a 
glimpse of a rising young Senator 
winning storms of applause from an 
interested audience—but the speak- 
er looked to the gallery for the ap- 
proving smile of two bright eyes and 
the wave of a lace handkerchief tu 
make his triumph complete. Men 
mentioned his name as that of a fu- 
ture occupant of the White House. 
James Wilson smiled as he fancied 
the honor his. 

But the clouds changed; the smile 
died away and left a serious expres- 
sion on his face. Instead of the 
Senate chamber, he now saw the 
crowded streets of a Chinese city, a 
Protestant Mission House, and an 
able young man giving himself and 
his talents to the work of saving 
souls. In the missionary’s face he 
saw a striking likeness to the young 
Senator’s. The clouds lost their bril- 
liant tints; the sun went down, and 
night came. The silent man moved 
mechanically homeward. The last 
picture had impressed itself vividly 
upon his mind, and a struggle was 
going on in his heart. The moon 
shed her soft beams on him; the stars 
seemed to beckon him onward and 
upward. Before he reached home the 
battle was over; the first picture, 
with all his selfishness and worldly 
ambition was buried, and he knew 
that he must be the man in the 
Chinese Mission. A glad new light, 
a look of deen peace came into his 
eyes, and his dream of fame changed 
to one of duty. 

FOREST GRAY. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





Good Advice that Never Grows Old. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—To-day being 
New Year’s day, I will try to write 
a letter to Social Chat; perhaps 
then, according to the old maxim, 1 
shall be writing all the year. I have 
always been accused of thinking 
more of boys than I do of girls. I 
do not acknowledge any such thing; 
but if it is true. there is reason for 
it. The majority of the girls are 
preordained or predestined, or it is 
their duty to be—good mothers— 
as the President says—good ecooks— 
as I say—while it is the boy’s proud 
privilege to look forward to ruling 
home, church and State. 

Inasmuch as this is the fact, I 
wish to charge the young boys, the 
precious boys, that they aim to fit 
themselves for the noble stations in 
life to which sooner or later they are 
sure to succeed. 

Let every step be onward and up- 
ward; never step downward. And the 
smallest and first downward step is 
the farming of bad habits. Boys, 
you may think that it is a small mat- 
ter to indulge in low things “once in 
awhile ;” but every time you indulge 
you are forming the habit, and when 
the habit is formed it is almost im- 
possible to refrain. The only safe 
way is to let all low and wicked 
things severely alone, such as swind- 
ling, gambling, lying, swearing and 
the use of intoxicants. By intoxi- 
eants, I mean liquors, opium, mor- 
phine, chloral, tobaeco, cte. But 
form the habit of reading the Scrip- 
tures, and obeying the precepts con- 
tained therein, and then you will be 
preparing yourselves to earry for- 
ward all the great industries of our 
day and time, and all the intricate 
and burdensome work necessary to 
furthering religion and morality, as 
well as the government of the States 
and of the nation. 

MRS. S. E. M. 

Bertie Co., N. C. 
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THE REMAKING OF A RURAL COMMON- 
WEALTH.* 


The population of the United States is still 
chiefly rural. Barely two-fifths of our 76,000,000 
inhabitants, according to the Census of 1900, 
dwell outside our “country districts.” The “Man 
With the Hoe” is still the representative of the 
most numerous class of our population. 


But this class has not wielded power commen- 
surate with its numbers. It has not contributed 
its full share to the forward movements of the 
last century. It has not kept pace with the march 
of modern progress. And plain as the condition 
is, the cause is equally plain. Isolation and I- 
literacy have shackled the country-dweller. His 
remoteness from railroad and_ telegraph and 
printing-press—his physical isolation—has large- 
ly shut him out from contact with the material 
forces which have revolutionized city life, while 
the inefficiency of his schools, his inadequate edu- 
eation, has kept him in intellectual isolation,— 
has largely shut him out from contact with the 
powerful new influences in all branches of sci- 
ence and trade and industry. 

Now, however, these conditions are changing. 
Tsolation and Illiteracy, the ancient enemies of 
rural progress, are going down before well-planned 
movements for better public schools, better coun- 
try roads, rural mail delivery, rural telephones, 
publie school libraries, agricultural teaching, ete. 
To describe these new forces as they appear in 


“one Southern State, and to picture through them 


the remaking of a rural commonwealth, is the 
object of this paper. | 


The Improvement of Public Schools. 


Let us glance first at the work for better public 
schools, for the school is the index of a people’s 
progress. Six years ago, a distinguished North 
Carolinian, now editor of a magazine of inter- 
national reputation, said, in a public address de- 
livered in this State: “The doctrine that we 
are too poor to maintain schools has kept us poor. 
It has driven more men and more wealth from 
the State and kept more away than any other 
doctrine has ever cost us—more even than the 
doctrine of secession.” This lesson we have now 
learned, and all the better because it has been 
taught by the stern old master whose school is 
yet as dear as it was in Poor Richard’s day. We 
have found that the inefficiency of our schools is 
a two-edged sword, which both impels emigration 
and repels immigration. And while from the 
days of the Revolution until now there has been 
handed down from sire to son a deep and abiding 
dread of taxes, we have at last come to see that 
the indirect tax levied by ignorance is more 
burdensome than any direct tax ever levied to 
maintain schools. The last Legislature found it 
necessary to issue bonds in. order to free the 
State from debt, but it did not dare to reduce 
the school tax rate of 18 cents on each $100 worth 
of property, or to repeal the special appropriation 
of $200,000 for aiding the weaker common schools. 
On the contrary, larger amounts for the State’s 
educational work were cheerfully voted. Within 
the last five years, the average length of school 
term for both white and black races has been in- 
creased more than 40 per cent, while the number 
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of districts voting special local taxes has doubled 
within the last twelve months. 

There is also a constantly growing demand for 
better school-houses. In 1902, three times as 
many new buildings were erected as in 1901, and 
last year and this the movement has gone forward 
by leaps and bounds under the stimulus of the 
School-house Loan Fund of $200,000 set apart by 
the Legislature of 1903. From this fund any rural 
district may borrow one-half the cost of its new 
school-building,—the Joan to bear 4 per cent in- 
terest and to be repaid in ten annual installments. 
As fast as the money is returned it will be loaned 
to other districts. At this writing, more than 
$100,000 of the fund has been called for, and the 
entire amount will be used within the coming 
year. 

Consolidation of school districts is also doing 
much to.promote the improvement of buildings 
and the lengthening of terms. Two or more weak 
districts, whose sparse populations and small 
areas have meant shabby houses and poor teachers, 
join their forces, erect an attractive building, and 
employ one or more efficient teachers. 


Better Methods of Rural Education. 


But the leaders of the North Carolina cam- 
paign for better schools have not been unmind- 
ful of the fact that there is grave need, not only 
of an inereased quantity of rural education, but 
also of an improved quality of rural education. 
In fact, our people have been so long content with 
a small quantity largely because they have had 
a poor quality. The curriculum has not been 
adapted to the needs of country children. “Ev- 
ery book they study,” said one of our college 
presidents, two years ago, “leads to the city; 
every ambition they receive inspires them to run 
away from the country; the things they read 
about are city things; the greatness they dream 
of is city greatness.” To this misfit scheme of in- 
struction the long-prevalent idea that the farmer 
does not need school training must be largely at- 
tributed. But now the spirit of the school is 
changing. Henceforth it is to lay hold on the 
life of its pupils. In North Carolina, agriculture 
and nature study now have a place in the curri- 
culum, and the text-book, “Agriculture for Be- 
inners,” written by three professors in the State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, is 
winning favor wherever it is introduced. For 
the first time, the farmer boy is to learn from 
his text-bocks that education may be applied to 
work in the fields and orchards as well as to work 
in the stores and counting-rooms. How much 
this is to mean in increased agricultural wealth 
it is impossible to estimate, but probably an even 
greater gain is to be made in the farmer’s changed 
attitude toward his calling. For great will be 
the change when he comes to see no longer the 
dull, unmeaning tasks of yesterday, but life and 
mystery in every farming operation, and the sub- 
limest forees of nature allied with him in his 
daily work. It should also be said just here that 
not only in the public schools is agricultural edu- 
cation receiving attention, but at the A. & M. Col- 
lege a magnificent new agricultural building,— 
one of the finest and best-eauipped college build- 
ings in the whole South,—is now in process of 
erection. 

School Libraries. 

One other recent educational inovation should 
have attention before I pass on to other subjects. 
This is the rural school library plan. The State 
Literary and Historical Association was barely 
able to get the measure through the General As- 
sembly of 1901, but, as finally passed, $5,000 was 
set apart to aid 500 libraries,—$10 to be given to 
each school whose patrons would raise at least 
$10, and appropriate $10 from their school fund, 
to start a collection of books; provided, however, 
that no more than $60 of the $5,000 State appro- 
priation should be used in any one of the ninety- 
seven counties. From the first the idea was sur- 
prisingly popular, and when the last Legislature 





met, eighteen months after the appropriation be- 
came available, more than three-fourths of the 
counties had reached the money limit fixed by law. 
Under the act of 1903, $5,000 was set apart to aid 
500 new libraries and $2,500 to aid schools wishing 
to enlarge libraries already established. And 
public interest continues unabated. Three years 
azo, probably less than a seore of rural public 
schools had attempted to begin a collection of 
books; before another year, fully a thousand will 
have libraries. And in every case they have 
quickened the interest and widened the horizon 
of the pupil, and inereased the efficiency of the 
school. Many a child whom the dull drill of the 
text-books would never have reached his been 
aroused and inspired by contact with some poet, 
traveler, historian, or scientist, who speaks 
through these library volumes. 


The Movement for Good Roads. 


Next to the tax levied by illiteracy, the heaviest 
tax paid by North Carolina heretofore has been 
its mud tax,—diminished value for every product 
of farm, or forest, or quarry because of the bad 
roads fixed between it and its market; diminished 
power for every brain and for every skilled hand 
because of the barriers between them and the 
great world of action. Now, however, we are 
literally beginning to mend our ways. And two 
facts—first, that well-built roads are costly; sec- 
ond, that they serve more than one generation,— 
make it plain that the issue of bonds is the most 
practicable plan of progress. The last Legislature 
accordingly arranged for road-bond elections in 
fifteen counties, the issues ranging from $50,000 
to $300,000. We discovered long ago that the 
nearer land is to market and church and school 
the greater is its value and the more profitable 
is its product. A no less notable truth we have 
since learned—that in practice nearness is a 
matter of hours and minutes rather than of miles 
and furlongs: the farmer is near any place which 
he ean reach cheaply and quickly, while he is far 
from any place to which transporation is slow 
and eostly. If, therefore, he improves his roads 
so that he can travel to town with twice as much 
speed as formerly and transport his products at 
half the former cost, he gets for land and busi- 
ness all the increase in value that he would get 
by cutting the distance in half. To all intents 
and purposes, he moves near town and takes his 
farm with him. Meaning neither abandoned eoun- 
try homes nor overcrowded city slums, this new 
and wiser “rural emigration” is profitable to both 
town and country. 


Rural Mail Delivery and Telephones. 


Closely allied with the matter of highway im- 
provement is the extension of the rural mail de- 
livery service, the most important and successful 
effort to help the country resident that the Na- 
tional Government has ever made. Even now, 
when the New York man may outdo Puck by put- 
ting a girdle about the earth in ten minutes (as 
Mr. Mackay actually did some months ago), hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers get mail from of- 
fices visited only two or three times a week by 
“star route” carriers. To obtain a reply from a 
neighbor at the nearest office requires, under the 
most favorable conditions, at least half a week, 
and the newspapers are stale before they reach 
the reader. Moreover, the farmer must often 
travel several miles over bad roads to get the 
benefit of even this poor service. But rural free 
delivery is steadily reducing the number of these 
comniunities. At one bound it has set forward 
many a neighborhood a full score of years. An 
interview I had some time agoxwith the carriers 
on the three Raleigh routes (which-had then been 
in operation a little less than a year) furnishes 
a striking illustration of what the system is ac- 
complishing. The carrier on Route No. 1 report- 
ed that in five months the number of newspapers 
subscribed for by people along his route had al- 
most doubled. The carrier on Route No. 2 was 
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delivering seventy-five weekly papers and forty- 
three dailies to people who, a few months before, 
had been reading only twenty-four weeklies and 
fourteen dailies. In the territory covered by 
Route No. 3, there had been an increase of more 
than 60 per cent in the number of weeklies read, 
while the number of farmers taking dailies had 
grown from one to thirty-three. And the number 
of rural free delivery routes is steadily growing. 
Three years ago, there were only about a dozen 
routes in all North Carolina; within a few months 
more, we shall have nearly or quite one thousand, 
several entire counties being even now covered 
by the service, 

Hlardly less valuable is the rural telephone sys- 
tem. This is yet in its infancy, but it has a great 
future. Already in one North Carolina county 
nearly every land-owning farmer has a telephone. 
Here the country residents were talking about 
the attack on President McKinley within two 
hours after Czolgosz fired the fatal shot in Buf- 
falv. They keep in elese touch with the markets. 
They can confer with doctor, or merchant, or 
neighbor without the loss of time and labor. The 
women and children find farm life much _ less 
lonely. Crime has decreased because criminals 
find it almost impossible to eseape capture. And 
the eost has been trifling. The farmers have a 
co-operative company;they cut their own poles, 
string their own wire, and conduct all the busi- 
ness. This is the record of Union County, and 
what Union has done other counties will do. 

Farmers’ Clubs and Scientific Agriculture. 

Moreover. we are reorganizing the Farmers’ 
Alliance, with its political features climinated. 
One of these days we shall have thousands of 





such farmers’ clubs in all parts of the State 
neighborhoed organizations of the farmers and 
their families meeting at the school-houses once 
of twice ench month. These clubs will quicken 
the social life of the communities and will take 
the lead in all matters looking to neighborhood 
improvement. They will do much to promote the 
very movements of which I have been speaking; 
all will work together for better schools and bet- 
ter school-houses, better roads and better mail 


facilities, better farming methods and a more 


beautiful country life. Years ago, we had similar 
organizations in nearly every township, but poli- 
ties wrecked most of them. We are now building 
anew, and more durably than before, even if 
somewhat more slowly. 

Some other progressive forces of which I should 
like to speak I must pass over with only a word 
or two of comment. Our State Board of Agricul- 
ture, our Agricultural Experiment Station, our 
A. & M. College, and our agricultural papers are 
doing much to hasten the coming of practicable, 
profitable, scientific farming. Diversification of 
crops is taking the place of the ruinous one-crop 
system of other days. Improved machinery, bet- 
ter methods of cultivation, and wiser feeding and 
fertilizing practices are winning their way into all 
sections. The agricultural faculty of the A. & M. 
College has been greatly strengthened, and the 
number of students in the agricultural courses 
has increased 300 per cent within the last three 
years. Farmers’ institutes, in the summer 
nonths, are bringing the agricultural educators, 
experimenters, and scientists into actual touch 
with the men behind the plows. The manufacture 
and sale of liquor in rural districts has been for- 
bidden by State statute, thus insuring greater so- 
briety and less law-making. Finally, the Southern 
Education Board is accomplishing much good by 
its system of educational rallies, while the Wo- 
man’s Society for the Improvement of Country 
School-houses and Grounds is admirably fulfilling 
the mission indicated by its title. 

The Old-Time Farmer and His Modern Prototype. 


Let us cast a parting glance at the typical old- 
time farmer. Two or three months in each year, 
there being practically nothing to do on the 
farm, he sent his children to the little one-room 











school-house. There the pupils recited mechani- 
cally from text-books saturated with city ideas 
and city ideals—books in which the beauties and 
wonders of agriculture and nature study found 
no place. The city allured the more ambitious 
pupils; the others turned blindly and stolidly to 
tasks whose deeper meaning was never to be re- 
vealed to them. Ancient and costly farming meth- 
ods remained unchanged, for the “Man With the 
IIoe” was content with the ways of the fathers. 
Four or five days in each year, this farmer helped 
to fill up the larger ruts in the roads, but there 
was no permanent highway improvement. Sea- 
son after season bad roads kept him from profita- 
ble trips to market; times inumerable they kept 
his isolated family from needed visits to friends 
and relatives. Once a week, possibly twice, some 
one went to the little cross-roads postoflice to get 
the letters and papers—if perchance there should 
be any; these trips were not regular or frequent, 
because each one meant the loss of half a day 
from work. With such slow and costly system, 
that the farmer wrote few letters and took few 
papers is not surprising. Then, too, if he wished 
to summon a doctor, speak to a neighbor, or order 
from his merchant, a slow horseback trip over 
bad roads was the only available means of com- 
niunieation; the rural telephone was not dreamed 
of. But the tragedy of this man’s life was that 
he was a drudge, a mechanical “slave to the wheel 
of labor.” He was blind to the beauty of rural 
life and ignorant of the wonderful natural forces 
with which he had to deal. 

How different the progressive farmer of to-day! 
Five months in each year his children go to 
school, and the teaching has given them a new 
interest in their environment and in their daily 
work. The old one-room school-house has given 
way to an attractive modern structure. Instead 
of an oceasional book bought from the itinerant 
agent or borrowed from a neighbor, the school! 
library puts the choicest of literary treasures at 
the disposal of the whole family. The old gullied 
highway is gone and a well-graded road sweeps 
by the farmer’s house. Instead of the weekly 
paper and the oceasional letter brought from the 
old postoffice, the rural mail-carrier brings a city 
daily each morning, and letters and magazines in 
refreshing abundance. To confer with a neighbor 
no longer means a ride of an hour or two; one or 
two minutes at the telephone suffices. Other ad- 
vantages heave followed. With better school meth- 
ods have come more regular attendance and more 
enthusiastic pupils; beter roads and increased 
travel have developed a new pride in the appear- 
anee of grounds and buildings; with better mail 
facilities there is more thought as to the quality 
of the periodical literature. And on this man’s 
farm there is no drudgery. Knowledge has en- 
nobled every task, and to him “every common 
bush is afire with God.” His are the advantages 
of both town and country. Pan still pipes by the 
riverside, while the ring of the telephone and the 
distant shriek of the locomotive mingle with the 
musie of his flute. 

Do not understand me to say that the new 
farmer here portrayed is as yet the typical ru- 
ralist. He is not, by any means. The old-time 
farmer is yet many times as numerous. But the 
future is with the new farmer. The modern 
leaven will yet leaven the whole lump. 





And this renascence of agriculture, as I inti- 
mated at the outset, is not a matter of indifference 
to any class of our people. All sorts and condi- 
tions of men have suffered because the titanic 
power of our rural population, a  millionfold 
Niagara unharnessed, has not been turned to ef- 
fective world-service. The coming of the new 
farmer therefore is not only to remake our rural 
Cominonwealths, but double the motive power of 
American civilization. 





Tribulation is the price we pay for the crown 
and the robe and the palm.—Bishop Hurst. 





A RUSSIAN REVOLUTION ? 


It looks as if we may be at the beginning of 
the end in Russia—the beginning of the over- 
throw of the last great stronghold of monarchial 


ideas that yet remains among civilized peoples. : 


This, Monday morning, January 28rd, the wires 
and eables bring blood-chilling stories from the 
Russian capital—and the end is not yet. The 
great strike which grew so ominous last week 
with its thousands of unemployed, brought forth 
its fruit on Sunday: a clash between the people 
and the military. Hundreds dead, says one re- 
port. Two thousand dead and five thousand 
wounded, is the New York Sun’s telegram to Ra- 
leigh. It is certain that there has been a colossal 
uprising, and many declare that the whole Em- 
pire is honeycombed with rebellious secret socie- 
ties. It is not impossible that we are now to see 
another French Revolution. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


The highest compact we can make with our fel- 
low is, “Let there be truth between us two forev- 
ermore.” That is the charm in all good novels, 
that the heroes mutually understand from the first 
and deal loyallv, and with a profound trust in 
each other. It is sublime to feel and say of an- 
other, I need never meet or speak or write to him: 
we need not reinforce ourselves or send tokens of 
remembrance: I rely on him as on myself: if he 
did thus or thus, I know it was right.—From 
Emerson’s Essay on “Behavior.” 





City Life vs. Country Life for Training Men. 


Under the title “The Strength of Our Fathers,” 
Dr. John C. Kilgo, president of Trinity College, 
presents in the January number of The South 
Atlantic Quarterly a remarkably thoughtful dis- 
cussion of an interesting problem. He holds that 
the generation of men who were born in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century were noted for 
certain sturdy qualities of body, mind, and char- 
acter, and that they are the greatest of all the 
generations in modern times. He contrasts them 
particularly with the present city-born genera- 
tion—and concludes that the latter is losing natur- 
alness. With rare grace of expression Dr. Kilgo 
Says: 

“All this means that the stalwart habits of na- 
ture, the frank spirit of nature, and the serious 
admonitions of nature, are being lost in the char- 
acter of men. ‘The play-like methods’ of the nur- 
sery have taken the place of the real life of the 
fields, branches, woods, and hills. Childhood is 
spent in a false atmosphere where Mother Goose 
stories have taken the place of little dams and 
flutter mills in the spring branch; baby fairs have 
supplanted the chase of the rabbit over the frost 
covered fields; kindergartens have replaced the 
driving of the cows out of the pastures and mind- 
ing off the ealf while the milking proceeds; and 


the conventional ride in the baby carriage, driven 
by lace-capped hirelings, has displaced the bare- 
foot boy whose toes and bare legs showed the in- 
fallible signs of the rocks and _ briar_ patches. 
These are some of the changes which modern spe- 
eialists in the training of childhood, eall ‘the bet- 
ter ways of our times.’ But when nature had its 
fullest rights to talk to childhood, when it laid 
its heavy weights on the shoulders of youth, when 
it tested the might of stalwart manhood, it had a 
way of sending forth a race of real men.” 





Chivalry’s Ideal Man: The Oath of King Arthur’s 
Knights. 


To reverence their conscience as their king, 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To honor his own words as if his God’s, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

To worship her by years of noble deeds, 

Net only to keep down the base in man, 

But teach high thought and amiable words, 

And courtliness and the desire of fame 

And love of truth and all that makes a man. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
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PERUVIAN GUANO 


Manipulated in no way. 
A fine natural bird manure 


Never Has Been Equalled 
Never Will Be Equalled. 
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WILMINGTON, N. Cc. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Smith-Davis Co., 
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WILMINGTON, N. C, 
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50 years supplied. 
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GREGORY'S 


“Your catalogue contains more 

fulinformation than I have fo 
f a dozen others,” writes 
acustomer. Catalogue freg 
a. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marbiehead, Mass. 











Beardiess Barley 

The barley of your dreams; 
no beards; easy to harvest; 
always big yielding. Mr. 
Wells, of Opleans Co., N.Y., 
threshed 121 bu. per acre. 
You can beat thisin 1905 if 
you try. 


National Oats 
The marvel and wonder 
inoats. Wiil yield for you 
on your own farm from 150 
to 300 bu. in 1905. Try it. 


Billlon Dollar Crass 
and Teosinte 
The two greatest forage 
lants ofthe century. Bail. 
lon Dollar Grase will 
proluce 12 tons of magnifi- 
cent hay and Teosinte 80 
tons of green fodder per acre. 
Catalog teils alout it. 


Look At These Yields 

Speltz. 80 bu. grain 
per acre, and 4 tons 
of hay besides. 

Macaroni Wheat, 
Rust Proof, 80 bu. 

Vietoria Rape, 40 
tons of green food per 
acre. 

Pea Oat, 85 tons. 

Earliest Sweet Cane, 
60 tonegreen food. 

Potatoes, 800 bu. 
per acre. 

Now anch prodigal yields 
pay. You always get them 
when planting Salzer’s 
Seeds. 


Onion Seed 60c 
a pound, and other vegeta- 
ble seeds just as low. We 
are the largest Vegetable 
Seed growers in the world, 
operating 5000 acres. 


$10.00 for 10c 
We wish you to try our 
great Farm Seeds, hence offer 
to send youa lot of Farm 
Seed Samples, fully worth 
$10.00 to get a start, together 
with our great seed catalog, all 
for but 10c. postage, if you men- 
tion this paper. 


YX % y 
John ASalzer Seed Cot *wiss>* 
EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dressing 


—IS THE— 








Greatest Preserver and Beautifier 
of Leather Ever Made. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Merchants who do not handle it should write 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





A Little Talk About Co-operation. 


I intended this letter to begin 
some others perhaps on co-operation 
and something has happened. One 
day last week I had some business 
with a neighbor not many miles from 
my home, and on driving up to his 
mansion, | found him busy storing 
his pork meat away. Having about 
forty head fattened this fall, it will 
be seen that neither his family nor 
those who work for him expect to de- 
pend on “Chicago fat-back” meat 
this year. While we talked by the 
out-house used for butehering and 
storage purposes, his wife appeared 
at the door, and after kindly greet- 
ing, suggested that I was “just in 
time to help with the sausage.” Step- 
ping into the meat apartment I was 
surprised to see rows of shoulders 
and hams and sides nieecly trimmed 
into form and eut into shape for 
“ftat-back,” breakfast bacon, ete., in 
packineg-house style, as I could see, 
for I have viewed the yroeess of 
handling hogs, cattle and sheep from 
the pens clear through the process 
to the shipping rooms of the pack- 
ing plants at Kansas City, St. Louis 
and Chieago where the cured meat 
starts off to the consumers, and have 
tried to practice at home what ] 
learned there, 

Here was the pile for sausage 
meat and a helper turning the eut- 
ter, and beyond this the fire-place, a 
big kettle and another helper dry- 
ing out the lard and preparing the 
feet for “pickled pig’s feet.” The 
barrel was ready for the piekled pork 
and the salt and sugar for packing 
the joints. 

After awhile — the 
hands were greasy—the lady of this 


woman, whose 
household—took up a paper and, 
reading, gave directions for weights 
of meat. salt and seasoning which 
made the work intellingently easy. 
Innocently I asked, “What paper is 
that, Farm and Ilome?’ She said, 
“No, sir, it's The Progressive Farm- 
er, and we often see your articles 
in it.” This brought to my mind 
the article on “Willing [fogs for Ba- 
eon,” by T. K. Bruner, Secretary 
North Carolina Board of Agricul- 
ture, in) The Farmer and Cotton 
Plant, November 29th. IT remember- 
ed it as being elegantly written, 
plain and exhaustive on the pork- 
euring subject. 1 viewed the work 
going on here and thought how many 
families may be benefited by that 
same article and how much good it 
may do. There is’ truly enough in 
it to remunerate a whole year’s sub- 
scription to the paper. 

It is indeed intelleetual co-opera- 
tion, and this is the first step to “all- 
round” co-operative business. The 
intellect must imbibe eorreet infor- 
mation about things, and that paves 
the way for the will of the industri- 
ous to carry out work in harmony 
with such aequired knowledge. For 
example, if the article referred to 
‘auses only fifty families to put up 
their pork that way, there is co-op- 
erative harmony in preserving that 
much meat. 

“In union there is strength,” and 
co-operation is enlarged practical 


union. My friends here noted are 





highly educated and also knew from 
their ancestry before them how to 
conduct farm and houschold, includ- 
ing meat preserving. but they are 
also. educated show a 
readiness to try new ways and adopt 


enough to 


new plans if perchance some might 
be found better than the old ones. 
My friend said, “Come and see ny 
We walked 
out some two hundred yards from 
the house to a small bluff on a 
spring braneh where he showed me a 


new cold storage cellar.” 


room some sixteen feet square in the 
bank and some five or six feet under 
ground. The side and top walls are 
lined with inch plank, and so is the 


hall or 


long out to 


passageway some six feet 
the front completely 
ceiled and saw-dust packed behind, 
and having an outer and inner door, 
both eclose-fitting. In this room was 
pumnkins, squashes, apples, Irish 
potatoes and sweet potatoes, ete. 
Now, if we would all provide similar 
cold) preserving rooms, there would 
be co-operation in providing plenty 
to eat for home use and some things 
to sell. They believe that the farm- 
er should scientifiealiy understand 
his business, and that he should take 
of nis first fruits, vegetables, grains 
and meats for family use and enjoy 
them. SAM ARCILER. 
Iredell Co., N.C. 





How to Hold Cotton. 


Messrs. Editors:—It seems to me 
that every eotton planter should sien 
and obligate himself to sell his ecor- 
ton through an ageuey eonposed of 
stockholders in every county. Let 
the gin be the plaee for storing the 
eotton, and every man who. stores 
one or more bags of votton be a 
stockholder. 
wants to sell his cotton to sell to this 


Allow every man who 


ageney at the ruling price at the 
time of sale, or to store and borrow 


money as he chooses, but in no ease 
to allow a bale to leave the gin ex- 
cept threugh this ageney. 

There are usually enough farmers 
at every cin who ean earry all the 
eotton ¢inned ot that gin with their 
ectt-m as a margin; and, if they 
noed help. these are the men who 


ean always get it. The ¢inners and 


merchants (the ginners especially) 
should take stoek in this and those 
who are able to hold are compelled 
to carry those who are not able to 
hold. 

And what will pay better than this? 
Surely every man who makes a bale 
of eotton will agree to put his eot- 
ton into this ageney. or to sell to it 
for the same price that he could get 
outside, Then the combination would 
only be the ageneies or gins, and we 
eould get an exaet report of what 
we had, and if all was not taken, we 
eould eut so much per cent at every 
gin and hold over the balanee on 
next crop. The cotton ean be stored 
and insured at the gin cheaper than 
anywhere else, and then we would 
have all the eotton and would be no 
risk at all, and there could be no 
market outside. 

T know this ean be done. T think 
it would nav now to earry the cotton 
on hand back to the gin and aet on 
this plan. These are my views; T 
have not seen them exvressed: so 
you ean nublish them if vou think 
they are worth publishine. 

P. C. PARHAM. 

Granville Co., N.C. 








A Tobacco Grower’s Profit 


is dependent upon a properly bal- 
anced fertilizer. 










crop is 
a‘ So easily 

Pr NY spoiled as 
a . tobacco. The 
AE fertilizer must 

be right, and to 
be right it mast 
contain at least 
% actual 


Potash 


Test it: Supply one patch with fertilizer 
with plenty of Potash, another with little or 
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no potash, and note the results. Every tobacco 
rower should have our little book, ‘‘Tobacco 
Julture”—it will be sent free—write to: 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., N. Y., or 
Atlanta, Ga.—22% South Broad St. 
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BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
backache. Send for FREE i}lus. catalogne showing latest improves 
menia and testimonials from thousands, Firct or? or gecrv ves agency, 


Folding Sawing Maci. Co., 16 So. Clinton St., Chicagy, ill 










PRAIRIE STATE 


INCUBATORSAND BROODERS*“ 
acknowledged by experts to be the 
most profitable machines made. 
Winners of 385 First Prizes. Write 
for free catalog with proof and val- 
4 uable information for beginners. 
Prairie State Incubator Co. 

Box 4141, Homer City, Pa. 


Le * oe 



















$ -80 For 
i 2 200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and ~ 
auction. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 











WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a libera 
commission to reijable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


—— 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for ftirst insertion, and 
one cent a word for each additional inser- 
tion, each figure or initial counting asa sep 
arate word. 




















WANTED—Nice ash timber. Will pay 
cash money for all tracts close tio railroad. 
Write us how much yon have. E. C. BRIN- 
SER & SONS, Wise, N. C. 


HERE THEY AkE!—As fine Barred’ Ply- 
mouth Rocks as you ever saw, warranted 
thoroughbred, at$l1.25each. URAHA POUL- 
TRY FARM, Rich Square, N. C. 


CORN HUSKER AND SHREUDER, with 
Elevators, in first class order; will sell, or 
trade for any kind of live stock. J. O. 
HARDIE, Brown Summit, N.C. 

FARM HAND to feed stock and farm one 
year; send refernce. Also want to book 
orders for young Merino Rams and register- 
ed Duroc Jersey pigs, June delivery. SAM 
ARCHER, Statesville, N.¢. 














WANTED-Reliable party to solicit con- 
signments of Fruits, Produce, Eggs and 
Poultry. Write us at once for particulars. 
TRIUNE FRUIT & PRODUCE CO., 18 Roa 
noke Dock, Norfolk, Va. 





BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good statiorery with your own name and 
name of your farm ueatly printed. Write 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh. N.C. (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 





FOR SALE.—Cocke’s Prolific Corn on ear. 
Russeli Big Boll, ie i a and King’s 
Improved Cotton Seed. Bb. W. KILGORE, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





FOR SALE—Buff Langshangs, Opingtons, 
Wyandottes and Rocks, Barred Rocks, Cor- 
nish Indians. Prices from $1.00 to $3.00 each. 





P, H, POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C, 
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Wood’s Seeds. 


Canada 
Field Peas 


sown with oats, make the ear- 
liest, best and most nutritious 
forage crop that can be put in. 
Must be sown early for best 
results, 

Wood’s Quarter Century 
Seed Book tells all about this val- 
. uable crop, giving the practical ex- 
perience and opinions of our cus- 
tomers, and also telling ail about 
the best Farm and Garden Seeds 
tor the South. Mailed free on re- 
quest. Write for it, and Special 
Price List of !‘arm Seeds. 


T. W, Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND - VIRGINIA. 
WOOD'S SEEDS 


Awarded 


GRAND PRIZE - ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
GOLD MEDAL - PARIS, 1900. 
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The Canning Business. 

Have you thought of it? Any farmer can 
add $500 to his income with aten dollar out- 
put. Write for circular giving accurate es- 
timate of what can be done with the differ- 
ent fruits and vegetables. 


T. H. RANEY, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS. 


COOPER BROS., PROPS., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Monuments 


AND 


Iron Fence. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


By J. D. Hufham, halfa century a promi- 
nent figure in Baptist life in North Carolina. 

Reminiscences by Dr. Hufham, of Rebuild- 
_ the Baptist Denomination after the war; 
re) 




















T. H. PRITCHARD, 
W. M. WINGATE, 
COLUMBUS DURHAM, 
C. T. BAILEY, 


and other Baptist worthies, will appear in 
THE BIBLICAL RECORDER IN 1905 


Subscribe now, and do not miss a number- 
$F.50 per year. On trial four months 50 
cents. 

Norma! Course of Sunday Schoo! Teachers 
by Hight C. Moore, begins in January, and 
will run four months. With this we offer 
each week a special treatment of the lessons 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Studiesin Bible Biography and Doctrine, 
by Dr. W. R. Cullom, Wake Forest College. 

Each generation must learn {the Bible, 
anew. Howisit with your children? 

In addition to these features, 


THE BIBLICAL RECORDER 


will present the news of the world, the news 
of the churches, fearless editorial comment, 
good home reading, and all the features of a 
high-class religious and family paper. 

f you are a Baptist, yon cannot do well 
without it. 


$1.50 Yer Year. On Trial Four 
Months 50 Cents. 


Progressive Farmer subscribers who do 
not take the Biblical Recorder, ican get the 


Two Papers for $2.00. 


Remember, you must be a new subscriber 
to the Farmer or the Recorder. 


JOHN S. PEARSON, Manager, 
Biblical Recorder, Raleigh, N. C. 


Begin your subscription with the New 
Year, and so begin the New Year well, 





Cut the Cotton Crop 25 Per Cent. 


Messrs. Editors:—I have never 
said anything about what I thought 
of your paper; so I will tell you now 
what I think of The Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant. I think 
it is worth three or four times what 
it costs a year, and I don’t see why 
every farmer doesn’t take it. All 
they lack is to start to reading it, 
and I don’t think they will stop. I 
have been reading it for nearly a 
year and I would not be without it 
this year for five dollars, for I think 
it has been worth more than that to 
me this year. 


I hope that the farmers will come 
together and stand as one man, and 
let that be for the purpose of hold- 
ing part of. the 1904 crop of cotton 
and make a small crop in 1905. Some 
say cut the cotton crop off 25 per 
cent. If every farmer will do that, 
that is all right. But some who do 
not own land say if they cut off cot- 
ton that the owner must take less 
rent. I see it in the right way, cut- 
ting off the cotton erop does not de- 
erease the value of the farm. He 
can cut the cotton crop off and plant 
more corn, wheat, oats, peas, clover 
and all such crops as it takes to run 
that farm, and he will be better oft 
than if he had it all in cotton. 

Cut off your cotton crop, farmers, 
25 per cent. I think it best for us, 
and I know it is the best for our 
wives and children. Make less cot- 
ton and buy less guano, and we 
will hit the nail on the head one 
time. THOMAS PHELPS. 

Franklin Co., N. C. 





How Can the County Schools be Best 
Improved ? 


Messrs. Editors:—For twenty 
vears, at this season of the year, 1 
have been in the school-room. This 
time I am out. I feel like a caged 
bird let loose to freedom again. Dur- 
ing those vears I learned a great 
deal of human nature, a commodity 
that no free school was ever known 
I am on the outside 
from choice and free to speak, and 
I would be pleased if some of the 


able writers for The Farmer would 


to the lacking. 


answer a few questions for me. 

1 mention free school to distin- 
guish the publie sehool from the 
private school. Work in a_ private 
school is altogether different. 

Why is it that so few people are 
ever pleased with the free schools? 
Why is it that the wrong man or 
woman is always employed to teach? 
Why is it that the school-house is 
always too near or too far; too poor 
or too good? Why that which is 
done is wrong and something else 
would be right ? 

I am aware that one word would 
answer all these interrogations, but 
I want the brethren to speak out in 
meeting and call things by their 
right names. Our good ex-Governor 
Aycock has bent all his energies for 
the furtherance of popular educa- 
tion .and most of the people have 
been kickers at nearly everything 
that has been done. There may have 
been mistakes made, but it should be 


known of all men that so long as men 








are fallible there will be errors in 
administration. 

The erection of new school-houses 
is a necessity now and then in every 
district. The State has assisied in 
this work and insisted that better 
houses should be built. This has 
been done and people find fault and 
say there is too much extravagance. 
Some houses have been painted, and 
they say that is a gross waste of 
money. So deep is the prejudice 
against improvement that many 
votes were lost to the dominant 
party in the election. 

Now, reader, you will perceive 
that I have not undertaken a dis- 
cussion of any point here brought 
out, but have merely touched upon a 
few by way of suggestion. If our 
editor will allow, can not the ‘free 
discussion of some of these points, 
during the present session of the 
schools, be of some help? The Gen- 
eral Assembly is now in session, and 
if there are wrongs, 2an ve not dis- 
eover them and ask ous law-makers 
to chaiee them ¢ 

1 want our pubtie schoo] svstem to 
be effeient, and, atove all, IT want 
it to be popular. No matter how cef- 
ficient the system may be, if it be un- 
popular, the results of its operation 
will be, to say the least, unsatisfac- 
tory. E. S. MILLSAPS. 

Tredell Co., N. C. 





For a Parcels Post. 


The prineipal feature of the an- 
nual report of Fourth Assistant 
Bristow is a 
recommendation for a new rate of 
a recommendation for a new rate of 
postage on rural free delivery routes. 


Postmaster General 


Its purpose is to inerease the reve- 
nues and add to the efficieney of the 
rural service. With the establish- 
ment of rural mail delivery and the 
increasing extension of rural tele- 
phone service by private interests, 
there has grown up a 
patrons of rural routes for the de- 
livery of small packages of mer- 


demand by 


chandise on an order to the local 
merchant by postal card, telephone 
or otherwise. The value of these 
packages of merchandise is usually 
small, and the present rates of pos- 
tage of one cent per ounce is practi- 
eallvy prohibitive. Fourth Assistant 
Bristow suggests a rate of three 
cents per pound to cover packages 
or books or merchandise not exceed- 
ing five pounds in weight, mailed 
at the distribution point of any ru- 
ral free delivery route for delivery 
to any patron on such route. 





Advertise Your Stock. 


Several years ago I visited a farm- 


er friend who had two Shorthorn 
bull calves (both eligible to registry) 
which he thought good enough for 
use on high-grade cows for the pro- 
duction of steers. He said he could 
get $35 each for them from two 
of his neighbors. I persuaded him 
not to let them go at that price and 
suggested that he advertise them in 
an agricultural paper. He acted on 
the suggestion and thus announced 
the result: “The bulls sold for $75 
each, and the ad. cost $3.50.” There 
are hundreds of small breeders who 
could duplicate this result by adopt- 
ing the necessary means.—Agricul- 
tural Advertising. 








THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY TROUBLE 
AND NEVER SUSPECT IT. 

















| 
‘al ins, E. AUSTIN. 
LASS 

An interesting letter to our read- 
ers from Mrs. E. Austin of New 
York City. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 9th, 1902, 


A little over a year ago I was taken with 
severe pains in my kidneys and bladder. 
They continued to give me trouble for over 
two months, and I suffered untold misery. [ 
became weak, emaciated, and very much 
rundown. Ihad great difficulty in retain- 
ing my urine, and was obliged to pass water 
very often night andday. AfterI had useda 
sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
which you so kindly sent me on my request, 
I experienced great relief. I immediately 
bought of my druggist two large bottles and 
continued taking it regularly. I am pleaesd 
to say that Swamp-Root cured me entirely. 
I cau now stand on my feet all day without 
having any bad symptoms whatever. You 
are at liberty to use this testimonial letter if 
you wish. Gratefully yours, 


19 Nassau Street. 





















The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is 
soon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. Recommended and 
taken by physicians, used in hospit- 
als and endorsed by people of promi- 
nence everywhere. To prove what 
Swamp-Root will do for you a sam- 
ple bottle will be sent absolutely free, 
by mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root and its wonderful cures. 
Address Dr. Kilmer & OCo., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and be sure to men- 
tion reading this generous offer in 
The Progressive Farmer. 

If you are already convinced thai 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
ean purchase the regular fifty-cent 
and one-dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamtor, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 











[ It takes $20,000 worth of 
postage stamps to mail 


the Maule 


SEED 


catalogue for 1905. It contains 152 large 
pages, full from cover to cover of illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the best and 
newest things known in horticulture. 
As the original introducer of Prizetaker 
Onion, Nott’s Excelsior Pea, Davis Wax 
Bean, etc., ete., I know what Iam saying 
when I make the statement that never 
before have I offered so many novelties 
in flower and vegetable seeds of real 
merit as this season. No up-to-date gar- 
dener can afford to be without this book, 
which will be sent free to all sending me 
their address on a postal card. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


J. P. Morgan has given $10,000 to 
the Catholic University of America. 








Russian cavalry continues to har- 
ass Generol Kuroki’s 
Mukden. 

The President has appointed V. P. 
Warner, of Ilinois, Commissioner of 
Pensions. 


army around 


Japanese army at Mukden is bom- 
barding 
stronghold. 


General Kuropatkin’s 

The Japanese now come forward 
with a statement that 
diers are aiding the Russians. 


Chinese _ so]- 


Secretary Hay has understanding 
with the powers that China’s territo- 
rial integrity will be preserved. 

A member of the South Carolina 
Legislature has introduced a bill pro- 
viding for Jim Crow Pullman ears. 

The indieations are that the Sen 
ate will postpone until the next ses- 
sion the Swayne impeachment trial. 

The Atlantic & Birmingham Rail- 
road is to be extended at onee from 
Birmingham. 


Montezuma. Ga., to 


Ala. 
Through the mediation of Govern- 
or Douglas the six months’ strike of 


the cotton mill operatives at Fall 
River came to an énd. 
Senator Mitchell, choking with 


sobs and blinded with tears, defended 
himself from charges of corruption 
in the land fraud eases. 

The Chicago Tribune says that last 
vear led all other years in the num- 
ber of suicides in the United States. 
the number reaching 9,240. 

Missouri Committee 
exonerates Thomas K. Niedringhaus 


Legislative 


of the charge of raising a fund of 
$21,000 to influence legislation. 

In actions January 8th and 10th 
in the Philippines the United States 
forces had nine men killed and five 
wounded in fights with insurgents. 

The Czar sent a preseript of an 
address to Russian troops and while 
grieving over disasters at Port Ar- 
thur, expresses hope of ultimate viec- 
tory. 

The National Ginners’ Association 
sends notice to ginners that it will 
get out acreage and reports on the 
same dates with the reports of the 
government. 

Through plot or by accident the 
Czar of Russia and the whole impe- 
rial family came very nearly being 
wiped out by an artillery shot fired 
at royal palace. 


Southern bankers are called upon 
to attend a conference at New Or- 
leans, January 25, when the South- 
ern Cotton Growers’ Protective As- 


sociation meets. 


The Supreme Court of United 
States on technicalities reverses 
judgment in case against Senator 


Burton and statute of limitations 


may save him. 
elect Thomas Ix 


Republican 


The effort to 


Niedringhaus, caucus 


nominee for Senator from Missour), 


has so far failed, six Republican 


members having bolted the caucus. 





The important announcement is 
made that a railrad is to be surveyed 
from Madison, N. C., to Johnson 
City, Tenn., making short line to the 
Virginia coal fields. 

Gen. M. C. Butler, former Senator 
from South Carolina, and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Whitman, of New York. were 
married in New York Saturday. Gen. 
Butler’s home is in Washington. 

Mrs. Brodie L. Duke has been in- 
dicted in Texas on charge of swind- 
ling, and Mr. Duke savs he will have 
nothing more to do with her till the 
eharges against her are cleared lip). 

A large and representative mect- 
ing of the farmers of Edgefield 
County, S. C., was held on Monday 
and resolutions were passed pledging 
those present to reduce the eotton 
acreage this year, 

Governor Montague, of Virginia, 
reprieves till February 10th, J. Sam- 
uel MeCue, wife murderer, who was 
to have been hanged Friday, to give 
to con- 


time for the Supreme Court 


sider his amended applieation for 
writ of error. 

Charlotte) Observer: Taking all 
avatlable facts into eonsideration, it 
appears that the Russians are to-day 
in worse shape. so far as the imme- 
coneerned, 
on the &th 


of last February, General Togo’s ves- 


diate war situation. is 


than at any time sinee, 


sels plaved sueh havoe by discharg- 
| Port 


loes at the Russian 
Arthur fleet, which is now practically 


Ing Torper 
a thing of the past. 

Contrary to general expeetation. 
the Republican Legislature of Col- 
Demo- 
erat, elected Governor, and he has 
been late 
Governor and defeated Republican 


orado has declared Adams, 


Inaugurated. Peabody, 


eandidate for re-election, says he 


will eontest. Adams was the only 
Democrat elected on the State 
ticket. 


The Senate Committee on the Ju 
diciary has asked for more time te 
report on Senator Tillman’s resolu- 
tion, ealling for a definition as to 
what constitutes a recess of the Sen- 
ate; the resolution was the outcome 
of the ease of Dr. Crum whose ap- 
pointment was made in a construc- 
tion recess, the Senate adjourning 
one session at 12 o’elock and going 
right on with another. 


ABOUT THE BEST FOR BLIS- 
TER. 
The Lawrenece-Williams Co., 


Cleveland, O.:—I have used Gom- 
bault’s Caustic Balsam quite a 


good deal, and TI think for a 
blister it’s about the best I ever 
used. T wish your remedy every suc- 
eess.—--Chas. Mott, Manager May- 
field Stud Farm, Leesburg, Va.. 
March 24, 1908. 









wid Popppanent Gure Guar- 
anteed, without knife, X-Ray, Arsenic 
or -Acids 3 noznconvenience. Write for book, 
Southern Cancer Canatorizss 
152 FE. Ravement St. Caltimora, Rid, 


SELECTED PEACH TREES FOR SALE. 


Cheney’s “September Queen,” 2 to 3 feet 
high, ¥30 per 1,000; $5.00 per 100. ; 

Cheney’s ‘8-Crate — 2 to 8 feet high, 

er 1,000; $4.00 per 100. 

ar eney’s’ ‘Im proved Elberta,” 2 to 3 feet, 

From $15 to $20 per 1000; $3 00 per 100. 

Any of the above trees at $1.00 a dozen. 

Allof my stock budded, from the best bear- 
ing trees. Send for circulars. 

References: Exchange Bank and First Na- 
tional Bank, Rome, Ga. 


W. T. CHENEY, Rome, Ga. 












































io being square, never break. 
} il i ible, angie steel-—handies and shafts are adjustable. 
ho Uy 
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/ DEAD WEEDS LIVE GROPS 


The YORK IMPROVED WEEDER has square spring steel 
teeth, with round points, narrow in the body and of great tlexibility—the 
h Inust important essential of a weeder. 
reef, plantsasflatteethdo. Neverciog, give gresterclearance. The teeth 

Pe Re The frame is made of strong, flex- 


circular. The Spangler Corn Planters end Grain Drills are the best. 
| “, THE SPANGLER SIiPG. CO... 506 Queen St., York, Pa. 


Do not slash nor bruise the young 


Send for free 




















saesern sans. 


Peres eens 


The Cotton 
Planter 


with a habit is determined to.get the best possible results 
from his labor--therefore, he sees that his lands are well 


provided with 


-Virginia-Carolina 





Fertilizers! 


This is a mighty good habit, too, by the way—for they 
enrich the soil, greatly increase the acreage, and make 
certain the largest crop of highest grade cotton. Made of 
the very best ammoniates money can buy and of the 
highest grade phosphate rock the earth produces, as well 
as the finest potash salts of which Europecan boast. They 
always come up to or exceed our guaranteed analyses. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with these brands of 
fertilizers, drop us a postal or letter, and you will be 
equipped with the best fertilizers at the least possible cost. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CO., 


at any one of these cities: 


Richmond, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Durham, N. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Charleston, S. C. 


Savannah, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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BEATS ALL the corn planters 

the 
‘cot- 
ton, Beats all the planters ever made 


Beats all 
planting 


for planting corn. 
cotton planters for 


for planting 
peas beans, 
peanuts,vel 
vet beans, 
canteloupes 
sorghum, 
etc. 













E have never 
made a claim 
ifor the Cole 
Planter that is not 
supported by the testi- 
mony of thousands of 
intelligent, progres: 
sive farmers. When 
you find out how to 
save time, money and 
labor you WILL BUY 


A COLE PLANTER. 


The: Cole Universal . Planter 


This planter is SIMPLE, and EASY TO RUN 


repairs. Itdoesa greater variety o 


many times its cost overthe work of any other planter. 
out wheat it is worth to you: 


CATALOGUE and find 


It lasts many years with little or no 
f work in the most perfect manner, and saves 


Won’t you write for 


Fold Your Cotton 


And we will sell you a PLANTER on Special Terms. 


g@¥ Write at once for information. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Keiffer Pears 


Anda big surplus of 


Nursery Stock 


to close out Spring, 1905. Write for surplus 
list. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Prop., 


Greensboro Nurseries, GREENSBORO, N. C. 





FOR SALE—One Incubator, almost new, 
240 eggs. Apply to J. C. BURNS, Apex, N.C. 


| 
| 


| 
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For Sale. 


Buff ‘Langshans, Opingtons, |Wyandottes 


and Rocks. 


' Prices reasonable. 
| per 30. 


Barred Rocks, ‘ ornish Indians. 
Eggs £1.50 per 15, £2.50 


PIEDMONT POULTRY PENS, 


DONNAHA, N. C. 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 


MEDICINE, 
MEDICINE--DENTISTRY-- PHARMACY 


RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA. 
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STATE NEWS 


What the L-gislature is Doing. 








A bill has been passed to provide 
for the erection of a $1,000 monu- 
ment at Appomattox Court House 
to mark the spot where Cox’s 
North Carolina brigade of Grimes’ 
division fired the last volley on the 
9th of April, 1865. The proposed 
monument is to be unveiled on the 
9th of next April. 

The Senate has passed a bill to 
prohibit any one from selling or giv- 
ing away morphine, opium or ¢co- 
caine excent upon a physician’s pre- 
scription. The intention or purpose 
of this bill is commendable, being 
for the protection of persons aftlict- 
ed with the morphine habit, but at 
the same time it compels a person 
needing morphine to pay a doctor for 
a prescription, and a_ prescription 
must be rewritten every time an or- 
der is refilled. 

The bill before the Legislature pro- 
viding for the Soldiers’ Home will 
increase the appropriation so that 
150 veterans ean be eared for. 

Senator Seales has introduced a 
bill providing for a Reformatory for 
Young Criminals along the lines sug- 
gested by the directors of the peni- 
tentiary. 


A bill has been passed by the Sen- 
ate allowing appeals in eases of con- 
tempt of court just as in criminal 
cases. 


It is probable the Legislature will 
pass a bill increasing the salaries of 
Supreme and Superior Court judges, 
but the inerease will likely be small. 
The judges now get $2,750 a year— 
$2,500 being the regular salary and 
an allowance of $250 for traveling 
expenses. The salary will probably 
be made even $3,000, with no other 
allowance, this being an increase of 
$250 per year. 

The bill to erect a statute to Gen. 
Ransom in the Capitol Square has 
been reported favorably. 

A bill has passed the Senate and 
will probably pass the House apply- 
ing the Watts act to Morehead and 
this is expected to eliminate the bar- 
room at the Atlantic Hotel. Another 
bill would prohibit :the manufacture 
and sale of liquor in towns having 
less than 200 qualified voters, this ap- 
plying to Williafns and Shore, incor- 
porated for political reasons in 1903. 


The House Committee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments. has reported 
favorably Judge Winborne’s Consti- 
tutional Amendment as_ follows: 
“That Section 2 of Article 9 of the 
Constitution of 7North Carolina be 
and the same ¥% hereby amended as 
follows: Strike out the words ‘but 
there shall be ‘no discrimination in 
favor of, or to the prejudice of either 
race,’ and insert the following in leu 
therefore: ‘Thie General Assembly 
may permit cither race to tax its 
poll and property for special school 
purposes for at race so taxed.” 
Judge Winborvie says: “My bill leaves 
that part of tlhe Constitution requir- 
ing four m@nths of free _ public 
schools per “annum for all schools in 
the State, but, after this, the Gen- 
eral Assembly ,would have the power 


( 














to discriminate in favor of either 
race or the sex of cither race. [ither 
race will be permitted. to tax the 
polls and property of its members 
for special schcol purposes.” 

The bill regulating the sale of corn 
meal, making 48 pounds the standard 
weight per bushel, and requiring all 
packages to be stamped and brand- 
ed, has passed the House. 

The bill giving Richmond County 
prohibition was passed in the House 
Friday on both its readings by a 
practically unanimous vote, the 
Senate having already adopted the 
ineasure. 


rh : r 
The Senate and House Commit- 


tees on Pensions have unanimously 
decided to reeommend that the 
fourth-class pension be inereased 


from $14 to $20. 





State News Notes. 


Dr. A. G. Carr, a prominent physi- 
eian of Durham, and a brother of 
Col. J. S. Carr, committed suicide 
last week. 


The appointment of his brother as 
his private secretary, by the Govern- 
or, is being criticised in some papers 
and commended in others. 

The University of North Carolina 
has enrolled 670 students this year 
and it is hoped by the end of the 
present term the number will have 
reached 700. 


IIon. Fred Phillips, for years on 
the bench of our Superior Court, 
died last week at his home in Tar- 
boro. Judge Phillips was a man of 
wealth and influence. 

Prof. C. H. Mebane, ex-State 
Superintendent of Education, has 
bought an interest in the Newton 
News, and succeeds Mr. C. M. Me- 
Corkle as editor of that paper. 

A report on free libraries for rural 
public schools has been issued by 
State Superintendent Joyner, show- 
ing 954 such libraries, which cost 
$26,555, and which contain 83,850 
books. Thirty-five counties have 
taken the libraries to which they are 
entitled, that is twelve. Very few 
yet remain untaken. 

Dr. F. P. Venable, president of 
the State University, was elected 
president of the American Chemi- 
eal Society at its meeting in Phil- 
adelphia last week. This it is said 
is the greatest honor that can be be- 
stowed upon an American chemist, 
and Dr. Venable is the first South- 
erner to win the honor. 


Raleigh dispatch: In the course 
of an interview with representatives 
of the tobacco companies it is 
learned that prices are about as they 
were before the holidays for leaf, 
and the farmers are very. well 
pleased. It is stated that there is 
certain to be somewhat of an in- 
crease in the acreage of tobacco this 
year, though as yet no one can tell 
what this will be. 


Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, 
has accepted the position on the in- 
ter-State Commerce Commission 
tendered him by President Roosevelt 
and will take up his duties on the 
expiration of his present senatorial 
term, March 4th, when he will give 
way to a Republican. 









DeLOACH PATENT. 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. 
Mills,4H.P.andup. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn 

Mills; four Stroke Hay Presses, Water Wheels. 
Catalog free. We pay the freight. 

DeLOAOCH MILL M’F’G. CO., Box 902, Atlanta, Ga. 









Syracuse Chilled Plow. 


Full chilled moldboard, sloping chilled land- 


side, chilled share with shin piece combined. For General Purpose Work. 


KS. This type suits the man who wants a plow 





: Light draft and easily handled—the kind that suits the farmer’s boy. A special 

XS favorite in light soils, but does Satisfactory work everywhere. Both right and 

SO lefthand. Before you buy a plow, talk 

; N\ Q (FO with the Syracuse agent or write us for cat- 

NI —=C— si alog, showing every style plow for every 
>. purpose. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

















TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARII. 


Begin Right, and Begin Right Now. Don’t pay 
hundreds of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain wash 
them away when you can buy a BOSTROM IMPROVED 
FARM SPIRIT LEVEL with Telescope for $10 (one with- 
out Telescope for $5,) and SAVE IT ALL by properly 
terracing your farm. For Irrigation and Rice Culture 
Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying Out 
Orchards, Obtaining Angles and Foundation Levels, 
there is no betier instrument made. Write for descrip- 
tive circular, also Treatise on Terracing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom-Brady Mfg.Co.,25 W. Ala. St,,Atlanta,Ga. 














The only perfect machine for hulling and cleaning field Uj 


GARDNER PEA HULLER. 


peas from the pod in one operation. They are made of better mate- 
rial, better built, better finished and do better work than any other 
Huller. Four Sizes at prices to suit you. Don’t be fooled into buy- 
ing an imitation. Have nothing but the genuine Gardner Pea Hul- 
ler. Catalogue free. 


Ghattanooga Implement & Manufacturing 60., 


East Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Free catalogue will be sent if you will mention this paper. 
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Semi-Annual 


learance Sale 











Started J anuary 16th, 
Ends February 2Oth, 


With one fell sweep the entire stock of Winter Clothing for Men and 
Boys—Suits, Overcoats and Trousers go down at from 20 per cent to 33 I-3 


per cent. for final clearance. 


Notice Reductions. 


All Men’s Winter Overcoats are reduced .-..-.__.._.-...-_--- 25 per cent. 
All Men’s Fancy Mixed Suits are reduced.-..........-..----- 25 per cent. 
Ail Bee's Teomenee are reOeeed.. .. .. . --- .- 2. ene. ncee- ss 20 per cent. 
All Boys’ (2 piece) Suits are reduced -.-.-....-_._.-.-........25 per cent, 
All Juvenile Suits (2 1-2 to 8 years) are reduced.__________- 33 1-3 per cent, 
All Boys’ and Children’s Overcoats are reduced____-..---.33 1-3 per cent. 
All Jerseys and Cordigan Jackets are reiuced ____:- pischentsilaye tid 25 per cent. 
Gl Pecy Vere ae cegeees.....................5.--22..5024. 25 per cent. 


All Winter Furnishiogs Reduced. 


ALL BOYS’ AND MEN’S UNDERWEAR REDUCED 20 PER CT. 


All Fancy Percale and Madras Shirts reduced to a sacrifice 
Thousands of dollars will be saved by shrewd buyers within the next 





of the goods offered are of up-to-date style and pattern. 





NOTICE. ; 


Ail Sales Must be Spot Cash. 
No Goods Sent Out on Approval. 
Your Money Will Be Beturned for the Asking. 
All Orders Through Mail will Only be Filled if Accompanied with 


30 days. 
This sale leads all pac ones of similar nature, inasmuch all 
the CASH. 


The One Price Clothier, 


Fayetteville Street, RALEIGH, W. G. 
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|| [PETERKIN COTTON SEED 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


iS Buy direct from originator and growez 
bs All cotton pianters write for prices on. 

seed. Why experiment with new and 
untried varieties? 


PETERKIN 


Cotton has stood the test for more than 
twenty years. Yield, 4 8per cen.t lint. 


J. A. PETERKIN, 
Fort Motte, 8. C, 




















pe — 


\___/ (INCORPORATED) 


BUSINESS—W hen youthink of going oft 
to school, write for College Journal and Spe- 
cial Offers of the Leading Business and Short- 
hand Sehools. Capital Stock, $30,000.00. 


King’s Business College, Raleigh, 
. . or Charlotte . Cc. We also 
teach ookkeeping, Shorthand, etc.. y mail] 



























‘Blakeslee’ 


2 Engine 


Why should you cling to the old 





method of doing your work, when, 
at a very small investment you can 
buy a little engine especially adapt- 
ed 


churning, corn shredding and all 


to pumping, feed grinding, 
Write at once 
**BlaKeslee’”’ 
Farm Engine and ask for G 

catalog of irrigation and spraying 


outfits. 
~ 


WHITE-BLAKESLEE 
MFG. CO., 


kinds of farm work. 


for prices on the 





omeetas 




















t 
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Seaboard Air Line R’y 
7 The Seaboard Air Line Railway an- 
) nounces the inauguration of the ‘‘Shoo- 
ie. | Fly’’ train, between Weldon and Ral- 
ig eigh. with connections from Oxford, 
if | Louisburg and Warrenton, commencing 
i Monday, 9th. 
The trains will be known as No. 29, 
if Southbound, and No 30, Northbound, 
i will stop twenty minutes at Norlina for 
breakfast and supper, and will be ope- 
! rated daily (except Sunday), commenc- 
| ing Monday, January 9th, on the follow- 
7 ing schedule : 
f ie No. 29. Lv. Weldon_---_--- 6.45 a. m, 
= Ar. Norlina------- 8.00 a. m 
Lv. Norlina...... - 8.20 a, mi 
if ok Ar. Henderson___. 8.53 a.m. 
> | Lv. Ftanklinton .. 9.25 a. m. 
j e Ar. Raleigh. ---.---. 10.15 a.m 
s oa: _  ——— 7.45 a. m1. 
| ; Ar. Henderson.__. 8.30 a. m. 
Lv. Louisburg _... 8.45 a. m. 
ae Ar. Franklinton -. 9.15 a. m. 
: aa No. 30. Ly. Raleigh ------ 5.00 p. m. 
aif} Ar. Franklinton .. 6.03 p. m. 
4 Ar. Henderson.... 6,29 p.m. 
: Ar. Noviima....... 6.55 p. m. 
: Lv. Norlina.-....- - 7.15 p. m. 
a Ar. Weldon ...... 8.30 p. m. 
a EE Lv. Henderson... 9.00 a.m. 
; Sef Lv. Henderson __- 6.40 p. m. 
' ee Se 9,45 a. m. 
A Ar. Gee. .....-. 9:25 Pp. Mm. 
7 Lv. Franklinton .. 6,10 p. ™. 


Ar. Louisburg ---- 6.35 p. m. 


The above schedules on the branch 
lines willin no way affect the present 
connections with regular No. 39 and 41. 

For further information in regard to 
schedule apply to 

C. P. RYAN, G. P. A., 
Portsmouth, Va. 








C. H, GATTIS, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





TEACHERS’ READING COURSE, 


Conducted by Miss ADa V. WoMBL . 
eigh, N. C., to whom all corres cade 
garding the Course should be addressed. 











Foreign Aid. 


After the summer of 1778, the seat 
of war was transferred to the South 
where misfortunes came not singly 
to the patriots. Savannah was cap- 
tured in December, and Augusta ear- 
ly in 1779. In 1780, General Clinton 
himself.came from New York and 
so closely besieged Charleston that 
General Lincoln was compelled to 
with his whole army. 
Baufort, Ninety-six, and Camden, 
capitulated in rapid succession. 


surrender 


Lord Cornwallis was the victor at 
Camden, and from the moment of 
his success he became the hope of the 
British. “He proposed to keep pos- 
session of all that had been gained 
to advanee as a conqueror to 
the General Gates, 
“the hero of Saratoga,” who had su- 
perseded Lineoln, was himself dis- 
placed by Nathaniel Greene, after 
the terrible defeat at Camden. 


anil 
Chesapeake.” 


As if these disasters were not 


enough to dismay the stoutest pa- 
triot hearts, there came the news of 


Arnold’s treachery. The victor 
Cornwallis plans to march _ north- 
ward, anticipating each succeeding 


vietory which shall restore all Amer- 
ica, south of the Delaware, to Brit- 
ish allegianee. It is true that Corn- 
wallis or his lieutenants are defeat- 
ed at Kings Mountain, the Cowpens 
—“‘the most astonishing victory of 
the war’—and Guilford Court 
IIouse, yet he does not lose confi- 
dence in himself. “A serious — at- 
tempt upon Virginia would be the 
most solid plan,” he thinks. 

And so, behold him in the summer 
of 1781 in Virginia where he has 
longed to be. With him are seven 
thousand effeetive men—more than 
three times the number of the enemy. 
Ilis first act on the James River is 
to seize five or six hundred horses 
of the best breed. His next act is to 
start in pursuit of Lafayette to 


‘whom Washington has committed the 


“The boy ean- 
not escape me,” he is reported to 
have said. The futility of this 
vas remembered many years 
later upon the occasion of La- 
favette’s visit to this country in 
1&2 The Petersburg Intelligencer, 
referring to the anticipated visit, re- 


defense of Virginia. 


boast 


marked: 

“We have no splendid 
ships or steamboats to make display, 
and we ean exhibit but little of the 
pomp and circumstance of war— 
but we ean lead the veteran to the 
principal scenes of his early glory-- 
we ean conduct him to the plains of 
York—and in Petersburg, we can 
show him on Bollingbrook Hill, the 
very house still standing, from the 
upper story of which, with a cannon 
ball thrown from Archer’s Hill on 
the opposite side of Appomattox 
River, he deslodged the British Gen- 
eral Phillips, and caused his haughty 
enemy, who said ‘the boy cannot es- 
cape me,’ to retreat into the cellar.” 

“Boy” though he was, Lafayette 
ranked next to Washington and Mor- 


palaces, 





in his ability to gain informa- 
as to the movements of the en- 

y. His personal magnetism, too, 
was so great that he was able to 
strengthen his force of sixteen hun- 
dred regular troops by the addition 
of voluneter youths from Maryland 
and Virginia. 

The following letter appeared in 
the Raleigh Register of 1824, pre- 
vious to Lafayette’s visit. It fur- 
nishes additional proof of his 
thoughtfulness; also of his keen ap- 
preciation of the fact that he—esp>- 
cially as he was a foreigner—might 
be criticised for measures very nec- 
essary to the successful defense of 
the State committed to his charge. 
The letter is dated Williamsburg, 
March 17, 1781, and is addressed to 
Governor Jefferson: 

“Sir: From a conversation 
the quartermaster of this State, IJ 
find that there will be a great defi- 
ciency of horses, and that none of 
those which have been procured can 
serve for the purposes of artillery. 
Under these circumstances, and in 
the full conviction that a transpor- 
tation of heavy artillery and stores 
was necessary to the expedition, i 
thought oxen might in some cases 
render the same services, and the 
quartermaster was of the opinion 
that the impressing of them could 
be more easily done. 

“] have, therefore, given to him a 
return of saddle horses, field artil- 
lerv horses, and horse waggons that 
cannot absolutely be dispensed with 
and instead of the large number of 
draft horses that was necessary both 
for our heavy ordnance and that of 
the French, I have requested him 
to impress two hundred exen. 

“T am very unhapry, sit, to think 
that my arrival in this Staty is ac- 
o dis- 


gan 
tion 
emy. 


with 


companied with a necessity 
But you 







tress its inhabitants. 
cellenev will judge that a siege 
ation cannot be carried on wit 
great means of transportation. 





FREY’S: 
VERMIFUGE 


ts the same good, old-fash- 
foned medicine that has saved 
the lives of little children for 
the past 60 years. It is a med- 
icine made to cure. It has 
never been known to fail. If 
= is sick get a bot- 
rs) p 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 

our druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to 


EE. ck Ss. FREY 


Raltimore, Md. 


ards bortie wll be matied you. | 
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THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for all time is the 


Metal Wheel. 


We make them in all sizes and vari- 
eties, 10 FIT ANY AXLE. ang 
height, any width of tire desired. 
‘Our wheels are either direct or 
staggerspoke. Can FIT YOUR 
WAGAON perfectly without change. 


KANO BREAKING DOWN. 


‘No dryiag out. No resetting tires. Oheap 
because they endure. Send for cata 
locue and prices, Free upon request, 













Electric Wheel Co. 
Box 297 Quincy, (lige 


PUSACTO GROWERS 
Should send for a free sample copy of 


THE SOUTHERN TOBACCONIST. 


It gives the weekly market reports from all over 
the country. It helps you to grow better paying 
crops by telling what tobacco is in most demand. 
It lets you know when prices are up and down and 
keeps P be well posted. Sent for a year—52 is- 
sues—for $1.00. Address 


SOUTHERN TOBACCONIST, 
Dept. P. F. Richmond, Va. 


PATENTS) 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 


Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due until patent 
issecured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 YEARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’’ 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


INVENTIVE ACE 


illustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $1. a year. 









































is with the greatest reluctance that 
I sign any impressing warrant, but h 
hope my delicacy in this matter will 
be such as to render me worthy of 
the approbation of the State. 

“With the highest respect, I have 
the honor to be, 

“Your Excelleney’s 
serv’t, 


most ob’t. 


“LA FAYETTE.” 

“Ina previous paper, his presence 
at the siege of Yorktown has been 
mentioned, when, with the help of 
De Grasse’s fleet, Washington com- 
pelled the surrender of Cornwallis. 

At Albany, in 1824, one of the 
arches, erected in his honor, bore the 
inscription, “Yorktown, October 19. 
1781—The Boy did escape.” 








You have been very kind in sending 
The Progressive Farmer to me. I 
would feel at a loss to be without it, 
for it is certainly the best farm paper 
for North Carolina farmers to read. 
It is also a good family paper. My 
children enjoy reading it, and it is a 
pleasure to me to sit and hear them 
read at night. I wish every farmer 
in the State and every boy and girl 
could read it. No farm boy should 


grow up without it.—A. Morrison, 
Pine Grove, N. C. 


‘ f SIGRERS 918 F St., N. W., 
P] s B gs WASHINGTON, >. ¢€. 
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Werited Praise for the Combiaation 
Oil Cure—Bad Cancer Cured. 


: ‘Saltpetre Cave, Va., May 23, 1904, 
Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

DBAR SIRS—My nose is al] healed over, and 
is not.a& bit sore. I cannot with tongue ex- 
press the thanks to my Dear Saviour and 
you. I do hope, Dear Doctor, that God will 
bless you. Iamso glad that I was directed 
to see your advertisement. May God, in all 
your undertakings, save suffering ones. I 
will close. praying that God’s biess'ngs may 
abide on youevermore I willtell my friends 
of your wonderful medicine, and what :t did 
forme. Yours evermore, 

INANNIE J. HILL. 
(If you feel like printing this you can do 80.) 


All forms of cancer and tumor cured by 
soothing, balmy oils. Doctors, lawyers and 
ministers endorse it. Write for free book to 
the home office, Dr. D. M. Bye Co, Drawer 
505, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALK: 
ING MACHINES. ... . 


For LOWEST PRICES, address 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











Elmwood WNurseries. 


“ey 

Alfalfa bacteria soil,|from five-year old 
eo at $1.00 per 100 poyinds f. o. b. Midlo- 
thian. 

Also Splendid Strawber: y Plants of ear- 
liest, medium and latest v:grieties at 50 cents 
per 100, $3.00 per 1,000. \ 

Fruit, Shade, Ornamentjl Trees and 
Plants after November lg Catalogue on 





application. Address .4~ 
J.B. WATKINS & B -» Hallsboro, Va. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mrs. J. M. RANSIER, State President, Hen- 
dersonvilie, N. C. 











MRS. RANSIER’S LETTER. 


Talk and Tact—III. 


“Tf I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day, 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 
I had been more eareful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain; 
But we vex our own 
With look and tone 
We might never take back again. 


“We have careful thoughts for the. 


stranger 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 
But oft for our own 
r - . 
rhe bitter tone, 
r 

Though we love our own the best. 
Ah, lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah, brow with that look of seorn, 

’Twere a cruel fate, 
Were the night too late, 
To undo the work of the morn!” 
* * *& 

Children are  ecorreeted for un- 
pleasant remarks, but some grown- 
ups go their way of tactlessness with 
utter freedom. Their words cut down 
gvood 


like seythes the flowers of 


spirits on every side. They are as 
depressing as the leaden elouds that 
foretell storms and destruction. How 
dreadful to meet sueh people or live 
near by. ; 

Now tact is what such people need. 
Tact, like court plaster and old linen, 
is a good thing to have around the 
house. And one beautiful thing 
about tact is the more you use it, the 
more tact you will have. Same prin 
ciple as picking pansies and nastur- 
tiums. Try it. 

There’s a few unerring rules for 


sprouting it. Here they are: 


“When you hear of good in people— 
tell it. | 

When vou hear a tale of evil—quell 

it. 
Let the goodness have the light, 

Put the evil out of sight, 

Make the world we live in bright 
Like the heaven above.” 

* * * 

Tact is not something that you 
can put on the outside, like your 
best clothes to go visiting in, or like 
company manners; but it is, or 
should be, inside you. 

You have it whether you think 
so or not. But don’t you suppress 
it. Don’t put it on the top shelf of 
the pantry. Have it out and use it. 

As I said before, to be tactful is 
to refrain from giving injuries. So 
you see it consists largely in what 
you don’t do. 


“Ilow happy each could make this 
life, 

And the lives of others, too, 

If the eloak of charity covered all, 

And kind words fell like dew.” 


Now we are not talking about gos- 
sip or slander, because no one with 
the right kind of heart will listen 
for a minute to that. It is Shake: 
speare who has said: 


“The purest treasure mortal times 
afford 

Is spotless reputation; that away 

Men are but, guilded loam or paint- 
ed clay.” 


Ms Se ee Se 
che eh Se oe 





No Sunshiner will ever encourage 
attacks on an absent one’s character, 
but we are talking about the tact- 
less ones—the blunderers. The peo- 
ple who say things that hurt without 
meaning to or at least trying to 
wound. Sometimes it is done in a 
spirit of trying to be witty or smart 


regardless of other’s feelings. 
% & & 


While in St. Louis, just after a 
session of the Woman’s Federated 
Clubs, I met the lady elocutionist, 
Mrs. Haskell, of Cuba, Mo., who had 
that morning given a recitation that 
had semed than in- 
She had revealed depths of 
interpretation that her hearers, on 


hardly less 
spired. 


searcely realized 
As I had met her before, 
while 


former oceasions, 
were hers. 
I stopped, passing her, to 
speak. She introduced me to a lady 
standing near, whom she designated 


as Mrs. Senator — , of ———. 





I, of course, acknowledged the intro- 
duction, then turned to Mrs. Haskell 
and said: “I wanted to tell you how 
you surprised and delighted us all 
this morning with the way you gave 
your recitation. It excelled all form- 
er efforts.” This was true, I meant 
it, but I felt I was not expressing 
the thought I had, or the depth to 
whieh she had stirred her audience, 
and I added: “You outdid 
self.” 

“Oh,” interrupted little Mrs. Sena- 
tor, with a tilt of her nose, meant to 
be cute, “she always does that.” 

The interruption was unealled 
I was not speaking to Mrs. 
As it was an impossibility 
for one to always surpass them 
selves or their ordinary efforts, the 
remark was silly, but her desire to 


your- 


for; 
Senator. 


pose as a wit, caused her to forget 
vood manners (that is, if they know 
them in the part of country she is 
from) made her assume an attitude 
anything but charming or attractive, 
while her remark, more rude than 
witty, led me to look at her curiously 
and mentally exclaim: 

“She, a Senator’s wife! How did 
her husband ever get elected encum- 
bered with her? How long will he 
keep his position with such a tact- 
less wife ?” : 

Of course, she may have intended 
her remark as a snub or a “sit down” 
on me. If so, it fell flat and wide 
of the mark; but I credit it more to 
her lack of brecding and her effort 
to pose running away with her good 
manners and tact. 





At an auction sale in u Scottish 
village the auctioneer was trying to 
sell a number of domestic utensils, 
including a porridge pot. As usual, 
he was making a great fuss. Fin- 
ishing, his keen eye caught a well- 
known worthy, the beadle, standing 
at the back of the crowd, and he 
shouted out: “Maister McTavish, 


make an offer for this pot! Why, it 
would make a_ splendid kirk bell!” 
“Aye,” replied the beadle, “if your 
tongue was in it!” 





“Dad,” said little Reginald, “what 
is a bucket shop?” “A bucket shop, 
my son,” said the father, feelingly, “a 
bucket shop is a modern cooperage 
establishment to which a man takes 
a barrel and brings back a bung- 
hole.’-—Town Topics. 








BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 





To Readers: In this directory we give the announcements of reliable breed- 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle, swine, horses, sheep, jacks, goats, 


poultry, pet stock, etc., etc. 


A postal card (or letter) to any advertiser, stating that 


you have seen his announcement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, will bring you any 


further information you may desire. 


To Breeders: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is read weekly by 50,000 farmer 
folk in North Carolina and adjoining States, and an announcement in these columns 
will put you into touch with those who are ready to buy what you have to offer. We 
make A SPECIAL ADVERTISING RATE TO LIVE STOCK BREEDERS—a very reasonable 


rate considering our large circulation. 


Write us at once for full particulars. 





Fine Hogs for Sale. 

Three gilts, four months old; weight about 
180 pounds apiece Sire, Loyal Highclere, 
whose sireis Loyal Lee, of Biltmore. Dam, 
imported Highclere, of Biltmore; dam, 
Rockland’s ajestic, whose sire is Rock- 


land’s Joy; dam, imported Lady Majestic. 
These Gilts are 


THE BEST I EVER RAISED, 


And who can find fault with their breeding? 
Their sire, Loyal Highclere, weight 617 lbs.; 
his sire, Loyal Lee, of Biltmore, ‘is a noted 
prize winner. Their dam, Rockland Majes- 
tic, weight 425 lbs., whose sire is Rockland’s 
Joy, champion Berkshire boar of America 
in 1900. His weight at 28 months, 750 lbs. 
These Gilts are well made, with good heads, 
short dish face, and will be a great addition 
in any breeder’s herd. 


WILL TAKE $20 APIECE 


for these Gilts—worth more, but I am de 
termined to get my stock advertised Re 
mit by express or postoffice money order 
Who will be the first to accept ? 
WHITE OAK FARM, 
Ww. D. UPCHURCH, JR., Cary, N. C. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. POLAND 


CHINAS, prize-winning families, 

100 White Plymouth Rock, also Barred. 

Bronze Turkeys, Madison ~~ Garden 
prize-winners, gobbler weighs lbs, hens 
26lbs. White Hollands from prize-winners. 

Albemarle Prolific Seed Corn, 16834 bu. 
Sheljed grain to the acre. 

ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM. 
Sam’L B, Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 


|BDGEWOOD STOGK FARM. 


DORSET SHEEP—The farmer’s sheep for 
Early Lambs. 

RED POLL CATTLE—The farmer’s cat- 
tle for Beef and Milk. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES—The farmer's 
Chickens for all purposes. 

P SCOTCH COLLIES—The farmer’s faithful 
riend. 

SPECIAL FOR DECEMBER: Choice fall Ram 
Lambs from imported ewes. A Bull Calf of 
gilt-edge breeding, Majiolini and Rufus 
blood. Extra fine Cockerels at $2.00 now. 
Sable Pups, full white marks, just ready for 





Christmas gifts. H. B, ARBUCKLE. 
Maxwelton, W. Va. 


Oakwood arm 


Jerseys and Berkshires. 











80 Herd of A. J. C. C. Jerseys to 
select from. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761. Suil- 
tan of Biltmore, No, 66300. 

Extra fine lot of Berkshire pigs, 
mated for breeding, sired by Blun 
of Biltmore, No. 71459, and Highclese 
Star 8rd, No. 57951, 

Pigs from two to four months old, 
$10 to $25 per pair; single pig $5 to $15. 

All stock shipped guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
NEWTON, N. C. 








SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. 
Cc. C. Jersey Bulls 
and Heifers. None 
better bred, combining the best and most 
noted up-to-date blood in this country. Also 
Poland China Pigs. Alij at; “live and let 


live’’ prices. 
T. P. Braswell, 
Battleboro, N. C. 








J. D. Whitaker, Prop. 


CLAY MOUNT FARM, 


Two miles North of Raleigh, N. C. 
BREEDER PURE BRED 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS anp 
JERSEY CATTLE. 


Won every premium entered for the N.C. 
State Fairs of 1901 1902 and 1908 on hogs. 





The Progressive Farmer has on hand a 
number of cuts of the prominent breeds 
of live stock and poultry which we can 
furnish breeders for use in this Directory 
free of charge. Write at once for our ad- 
vertising rates. 


ESSEX AND POLAND CBINAS, 


{I have four choice Poland Chinas, two 
sows und one early March (1904) farrow. 
Extra nice, $12; one a few weeks older at $10, 
one male same age $10; 1 extra fine male £6, 
October (1904) farrow, and some choice Essex 
Sows, 3 to 6 months, and over one year old. 

For prices, etc., address, 

L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Thoroughbred White Wyandottes. 


I wish to close out my stock of Thorough- 
bred White Wyandottes, and will’sell at 
farmers’ prices. Write me before buying. 

W. T. INGLE, Burlington, N.C. 


7 Berkshire PIGS 


FOR SALE. 
Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
ean blood. Try one. Price 85.00. 


H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL. N. C. 











= + 


ROCKY FORD MELON.—ii$*93345 


65 cents per pound; 20c. quarter, postpaid. 

Charleston Wakefield poppet sie 
oatpaid. All kinds good seeds at low prices. 
ITRO-CULTURE will double your crops of 


Legumes. Write for catalogue. BING- 
*HAMTON SEED CO, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Auction Sale 





Thirty Head Registered Short Hora Cattle, 








OD OD OD. OD. 0D 90D 93 903-903-0303 OD 


STATESVILLE, WN. C, 
ON 


Wednesday, February 15, 1905. 


This shipment of cattle was selected from the leading herds of the famous “Blue 
Grass” State, Kentucky, and will be brought down PLEDGED TO ABSOLUTE SALE. 

The offering will be nearly divided as to male and female, and some of the choice 
animals of the breed will be brought in this consignment. 

For catalogues and other information, address : 


FRANK G. HOGAN, 
Keller Building, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Or, DR. TAIT BUTLER, State Veterinarian, 


SOSH 09D 0S 0B 0D 0D 0B9DB93 90393 93-03:90303 DBD 





RALEIGH, N. C. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








@ ROGRESSIVE 
FPARMER. 


FOUN''ED 1886. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


The Agricultural Publishing Company. 


(Organized 1908.) 
OFFICE: 106 West MARTIN NTREET 


SUBSCRIPTION RATKS: 


Single subscription, 1 year........ evcccecccccccees $1.00 
Single mens aoa J. a’ 
Trial subscrip ion. $ Inti: <svncotnthinnnes aaa 











SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


DISCONTINUANCES.—If @ subscriber wishes 
bis ane? of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. ithout such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON, 
RALEIGH, January 21, 1905. 
PFICOB CO-ARY ....o0s0e....200..enssesersesecesees sss. 64 @7 
Prices this date last year .................. 14 
Receipts tO date .............ccccce-00e 010 851 Dales 
Receipts same period last year..... 11,064 bales 














WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, January 21, 1905. 








Peanuts, Prime, N C., bu., 28 Ibs................. 90 
” Extra Prime, N. C., bu ............... 95 
we aE 
ws Prime, Virginia, bu............ .. alana 80 
ie Extra Prime, Virginia, Ree 85 
Sa ia PE hitiihtnsntnannkiienishanis 90 
sod Set 85@90 

Oe ee Saveedccsseboweunts 60a 65 

BW. ©. BROOM, BAMBS, BD ..ccccccccscccccccceccoscccee cos 14@15 

on - Ee Disacns 11 
si 2 TE chitinnstianilbniinhipisdtiiesesminttatiasiil 11 

Ee seuebasbe 20 

I 20@380 
ad | EE een 12415 

Turkeys, live Ib......... Sbibasbeebhanisbiess.i Sucipions 12% 

eawax seeeeeceoe eeeeeececese SSCS HK eeeereeeeeeeereeteee oon LOG ZT 

EE Een bet 

Sweet potatoes, bu....... Scasbubessenoeusineteacssst @ 

Beef cattie, lb eabeseckeseswcseesseee 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., January 21, 1905. 






Chick @n8—8 pring ...............scccesssees ww 1b@DB 
EES — | 
Ducks ..... Ueuababbbiees buainelabesebccsnstebanneesecenasce 25 
| 25@ 80 
RENT oisioess bebilekbesbosuiiebosbusndsbisnsedessinsedsnercons 70 
SEIT cihilccisitinnsthsinintitiashiisitsiniistinleatanmbaniinies 46@ 48 
te abduisecssbekchbbbebinb con nsbasbeenenskvsesescestdncsees 4 @ 56 
Si Aiiiiahiiiehdidiainninn tes hinebagutndbeanenineessen seen $1.00 
| EEC ae 18 
EE li 
ee srg 26 —"y A ccntsssenssvnsnsncsenn 9 
Ee ™% 
a animanatennammateaanea’ 70" 
Cals SIMS, UNGEP G........cccccccccsesccsccscccccees 40 @ 60 
Sheep skins, fall WoOOL...........cccccee.coeee 70 @ 1.00 
0 Ee 85 @ 60 
Goat sKins............... siaienenetbniiatiepanantnanianeniiias 15 @ 6 


BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., January 21, 1905 














RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, Va.. January 21. 1905 
The quotations are as follo-s: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 


$ 1.50 to $ 450 
esebee 8.50 to 600 
-. 600 to 9.00 
--- 1000 to 1400 


DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 





SEES eo or ee 4.50 to $ 5.60 
Short leaf........ ere nite 60 to , 7.50 
| = 7.00 to 8.00 
thane 800 to 12.00 
Wrappers and selections 10.00 to 14.00 


BRIGHT TOBACCO, 







Smokers—Common ...........ccsc000. $ 700 to $ 9.00 
RRR TRIES 950 to 11.50 
a edscssisesaragss ISO tO 13:00 

Cutters—Com MOD ........ccccccsses eee 11.00 to 138,00 
Medium SauuUeiaankasechebachwoksacuackerae 12.00 to 15.00 
Fine vies Pachuen eaecbeureusbastvoaveeses 1600 to 2000 
ACE aI coors 20.00 to 22.50 

Fil @ra—COMMoOD............cceceeceeees 7.00 to 800 
EA REN 900 to 1000 
C11), CRESS ee a eRe 1050 to 1100 
EE 

Wreppere—Common Earn 14.00 to 1800 
SC, 18.00 to 25.00 
BONN orci) sha; venxdeaiouesuesbeetesebosex ccc 27 0v to 8 00 
EEA STING, 2 00 to 40.00 
_ RI 40.00 to 45 00 

SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 

ET ee $ 1.50 to $ 8 50 

Lugs common to good.. .. 4.00 to 610 

Lugs, good to prime . 50010 800 

SORROOE © AEAL co cccccckscccsvece . 800to 19.0 

ERE .... 1000 to 1200 

ER REE 12.50 to 80.00 


CHARLOTTE COTTON ANDSEED. 
CHARLOTTE, January 21, 1905. 


These figures represent prices paid to wag 
ons: 


I icin a ssn scssanshighssninietlebaessisceediata 7% 
NM nas cl « snsca vn bucbionscacsnsusapberaedsas@aeieieen 6@t 
WINNT aks kena sus cae ecasacdes vosepwausacancedees. cbse 56 to 6 
Re E EE RIN Sissi 5cikcs voc noacssisuns Sacspanesesounes suave LO 











Inoculate Your Land! 
—— )) 


Nitro-Gulture 


The Great Vest 
Pocket Fertilizer. 


Write for catalogue and testimonials. 


ARENDELL & CoO., 


RALEIGH, WN. C., 
Distributing Agents for North Carolina. 








When inoculated with Nitro-Culture 
one acre of Alfalfa or Clover is worth 
three acres in Cotton to any farmer. 

ga@- Local dealer or agent wanted in 
every county. 











SIRED.—Correspondence with owner 
of Jack for sale. 8S. E. HARDISON, James- 
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‘THE HIGHEST MARK 4@ 


Yi 


Bee yy, 
Vili ypy 


OF MERIT GIVEN [27 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR Si Cy 
Yy ty Ut Mipiingy 

on farm implements was captured by the Johnston Harvester Co.’s Ex: Viidy 
hibit of binders, mowers, disk harrows, disk cultivators, headers, tedders, Wf 
rakes, etc. When it is understood that to get this Grand Prize Award YY iy , yy 
these implements must score between 95 and 100 points in valueof useful- Uy 

ness, construction, improvements, quality, and superiority, over all lH 
competition, which included makes of many of the Jargest manufacturers 
in the world, it will be clearly evident that the Johnston line 
of farm implements are the kind to buy. it proves conclusively that 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO. 


in their 55 years of implement making have attained a skill unequalled 
by anyone else. It proves that the buyer of Johnston implements gets 
the best that are made. It proves that they embody all that go to make 
implement perfection. Suppose you write for our new 1905 catalog and see 

- these Grand Prize Winners — see the points of superiority that won such 
high distinction—see these points of advantage which no other makes 
a See these points of merit which have been worked out for your 
enefit, and get posted. It will save you money. It’s free. Send today 


The Johnston Harvester Gompany, Box ¢ G-7, Batavia, N. Y. 
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BATAVIA.NY. USA. 
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Pulls St Standing T 

uisS uUMps or anding irees. 
Clears a two acre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will reach; stumps, 
\ trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. A man and a boy with one or two horses can run the 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Stump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 
A minute and a halfis all it takes for theordinary stump. No heavy chains or rods. Note 
the strony wire rope with patent coupler—grips the rope at any point. Does not 
chafe rope; far ahead of old-style*‘take-ups.’’ Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 
Ibs. strain. It generates immense power and it’s made to stand the strain. We also 
make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump machine, the Il. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 
Grub and Stump Machine. Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 
Established 184. 























MILNE MFG. CO., 


878 Sth St., Monmouth, tll. 








Union Lock Poultry Fence. 


A Fence—Not a Netting. 


Ever try to stretch a netting? The top and bottom edges draw together and the center 
bulges out. 

The horizontal members of the Union Lock fence are cables—vertical members are 
single wires. immovably locked at each intersection—cannot possinly buckle or sag— 
may be stretched tightly, a' d conforms to the ineyualities of the ground without cut- 
ting. The trade mark shows how the mesh 1s graduated in size from bot.om to top. 

Keeps in smail culckens, and the rectangular mesh prevetss them frum hanging 
themselves. Nou top rail or bottom boards 
required; st ong enough to be used fora 
field fence. 

Heavily galvanized with prime West- 
ern Spelter, it outwears apy f.nce we 
know Custs DO more, put up, than 
cheaper nettings or fences, and is much 
stronger. 

Sold by the rod only—in rolls of ten or 
20 rods—W rods or more deliv: red f o. b. 
nearest depot. Width 12 to 84 incbes 

Write tor Catalogue H, and ‘“‘A Short 
Story for Poultry Raisers ” 


UNION FENCE COMPANY, 


114 Liberty St.....NEW YORK CITY. 
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Flour—winter EEE: 6.70 $5 go | ville, N. C. Foss ly 1,10 sod ape m,n Mills at 
‘ pring patents..................... 85 @ 6 20 , AGES.— Wri ; . 
A ‘tees + ee eecrccceccccceeecececcoees secceces s1026 ‘i er aed. MOR ARPER, aie This Trade-Mark in Colo”s appears on every roll. New >. en Tks, Oak 
eat, uthern ..... Savetksisbbieics cuvoecenl .02@ 1. ‘ ’ ° , 
Corn, Southern white....... <siailanaeiaiaiddeunel 44@ 50 | Mount, N.C. ' 
oe : WILE .......crrrrcersrerccsrrserseees a —— 5 q Solid and Inserted Tooth 
ER 3 @ 87 OUR PLANERSare made olid anc " 
Butter, fancy tmitatton q....-.sseree 22 @ 23 hos frome scar of best materials and ornate oe” sold at 
Butter’ met eaahes.”. A RRA NE well Variable Feed—Latest aie ae be ; ™ Write aie our Catalogue K,” 
BOE PERV BDU sc cccccccrccecccsecsesecceeves & Im rovements. . 7 
np ceded na cesliadeonn tnieatecinnaliainniiamennenenies =. me Mfd. Salem tron Works SALEM IRON WORKS SALEM IRON WORKS 
Sugar. coareg granulated ee eerererceesevasones 96.25 4 Winston-Salem, N. C. eae bias oa eee 
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FARMERS’ BONE, For Cotton 


See that the Trade Mark is on 


Ask you dealer for ROYSTER’S GOODS, and don’t t 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, 


NORFOLK, VA., 
COLUMBIA, S&S. C. 





TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


533333333335233255>> 
For Over Twenty Years 


oyster fertilizers 


Have Held tre Record in North Carolina 





ake substitutes. 
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ORINOCO, For Tobacco. 


Every Bag. None Genuine Without It. 


For sale everywhere. 


TARBORO, N. C., 
MACON, GA. 
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